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The Week. 


ONGRESS met at noon on Monday, and there are some signs that 
business is to get more attention than in the three weeks before 

the recess. These indeed have never been weeks of hard work, but 
the idleness of them this year provoked much angry comment. There 
was in fact more to complain about than idleness, the action of the 
House on the Salary Bill having shown a very surprising ignorance 
of the state of public feeling on that subject, or a still more surpris- 
ing indifference to it. Several of the speakers in the debate dis- 
covered and insisted on a distinction between the true voice of the 
people, which they said they respected, and popular clamor, for 
which they never had cared. But this distinction they have since 
found was in this instance altogether toofine for popular appreciation. 
There seems to have always been a great deai of misunderstanding 
of this matter on the partowf Congressmen, and some of it continues, 
or has continued down to a late date. For example, the Secretary 
of the Senate was not long since ordered tomakeareportinregard to 
past retroactive Salary Bills, and on Monday it washandedin. Itspeaks 
of several such bills that became law between 1788 and 1874. But 
of these, whatever may have been their degree of justice and pro- 
priety, none was like the act of last March in being of the nature of 
the very last straw. The Senate debate has so far been reasonably 
dignified, although Mr. Logan made a sneering allusion to the 
motives of the Senators who wanted a repeal of the act. He how- 
ever said that he himself felt constrained by public opinion to vote in 
favor of the repeal. From present appearances, the increase in the 
salaries of the judiciary, about which we suppose no man in the 
United States has said one word of complaint, is to go with the rest. 





The opening session of the House was marked by a debate on 
the Supplementary Civil-Rights Bill, in the course of which Mr. A. 
H. Stephens made a long-expected speech. It will probably meet 
with the approval of Mr. Stephens’s constituents, who, by the way, 
were not very well satisfied with his speech in advocacy of increased 
official salaries, but. it will hardly suit the taste of more critical 
audiences, its rhetoric being of a kind that has now grown some- 
what old-fashioned. In argument, it was not new, but it put with 
clearness the familiar points made by the opponents of the pro- 
posed enactment—namely, that in principle it is unconstitutional, 
and that the Supreme Court in the Louisiana slaughter-house cases 
has so decided. Our readers will remember that it is in general a 


bill to put the people of color on exactly the same footing in school, | 


church, theatre, and cemetery as their white neighbors. As for 
the inexpediency of thiS kind of legislation, vastly larger num- 
bers of Northern people are now convinced of it than would 
have been believed possible a few years since when Mr. Sumner 
began pushing this measure—for the House bill is substantially 
the same as his. But if anything could prevent these numbers 
from becoming larger, it would be such things as the behavior 
of Mr. Harris, of Virginia, in the course of the debate. He had 
made a speech, at the end of which he defied anybody to assert 
that the negro is the equal of the white man—a moot-point of 
extreme interest. Upon this, a colored member—Mr. Ransier, of 
South Carolina—came forward and said that he had the necessary 
courage to assert the proposition in question. To this gentleman 
Mr. Harris is said to have replied, not through the Speaker, but 
directly to Mr. Ransier personally, that it was to gentlemen and 
white men, and not to him, that Mr. Harris had been talking. Mr. 
Harris’s State Legislature was at the moment engaged in passing a 
set of resolutions which, as Mr. Harris now has the consolation of 





knowing, he has done something to make nugatory. They declare 
the good-wiil of white Virginians towards the colored people of that 
State, denounce the proposed legislation as injurious to the interests 
of both classes and unconstitutional, and for all reasons deprecate 


its enactment by Congress. 


The House Committee on Railways and Canals has prepared 
an amusing bill on the subject of transportation. The first section 
provides that every line of railroad in the country, no matter 
where it runs, or how long it is, shall be considered as ‘‘ employ- 
ed in commerce among the several States.” This settles all consti- 
tutional questions. The second section provides that no company 
shall collect unfair rates of toll, but any corporation or person doing 
so shall be held liable for “‘ extortion”; and the third provides for a 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Commission- 
ers are to establish a maximum freight and passenger tariff for all the 
lines, and this is to be finally and conclusively held to be a just and 
reasonable tariff in all cases; and, for the purpose of fixing these 
rates, the Commissioners are to have general powers to administer 
oaths, send for persons, records, and papers, and enforce their at- 
tendance; seize books, records, and papers, and compel witnesses 
to answer questions, and in any case of contumacy to bring to their 
aid the authority of the nearest Circuit or District Judge. The 
Commissioners are to have power to revise the schedules whenever, 
and to whatever degree, they please. The Grangers will be very 
ungrateful if they fail to appreciate this herculean statutory 
effort. 


The Louisiana muddle does not grow less muddled with the lapse 
of time, either at home in Louisiana or in Washington. How the 
prospective senator, Pinchback, has become an object of dread to 
the Kellogg Government we do not learn, but that they are begin- 
ning to be afraid lest his friends in the State Legislature should be 
able to bind the Kellogg Government hand and foot, in ease he be- 
comes a senator, is now asserted, and this is saidin some way to alter 
the complexion of “ Pinch’s” chances of admission. On the whole, 
the United States Senate is to be wished joy of its bargain in having 
this affair of Pinchback’s to settle, let alone*the general case as re- 
gards Louisiana, which must again be discussed. In New Orleans 
two legislatures are in session—McEnery’s, however, intending to 
transact no legislative business, but to content itself with an appeal 
to Congress. Kellogg’s on Monday received his message, of which a 
synopsis is published. It is in itself no bad document for the 
McEnery party to use as its memorial. The scheme of repudiation 
of which we spoke some weeks ago, and which proposes to fund 
the State debt at sixty cents on the dollar, he has made the 
gist of the financial part of his message. The total debt is rather 
more than we stated, being $24,283,336, and the total population to 
pay it was, we may add, according to the census of 1870, a little less 
than 727,000 souls, of whom just about half were negroes, few of 
whom have any means. Mr. Kellogg told the legislature that the 
interest on the debt had hitherto been paid, but that this the State 
would soon have to stop doing, as it had only been able to do it by 
imposing taxes amounting “almost to confiscation.” It will be 
remembered how different a song was sung last summer when the 
suppression of the McEnery party was to be justified by the 
Administration organs. For the rest, the message, as given in 
synopsis, “‘ regrets that large appropriations to build railroads had 
resulted in failures to build roads to Texas,” and urges ‘“ the repeal 
and revision of a great number of laws.” Comment on all this is, 
we suppose, no longer required. 





The Louisiana Republicans are not the only ones who seem 
likely to receive a hint from their Northern brethren that they 
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must begin to behave better, to hang less heavily on the party, and 
te expect less of the Federal Government than in the good old days. 
Thus the Texas State Journal, published at Austin, and calling 
itself the official organ of the State, in speaking of the recent 
election in Texas, which resulted in a Democratic victory, says that 
the Democrats committed many outrages; that from an appeal for 
justice to a Democratic legislature there is nothing to hope ; but that 
‘we may appeal to a higher authority,” meaning the Federal autho- 
rity. But to thisthe party organ in this State replies that it will not do; 
that although there may be some good grounds of accusation against 
the Texas Democrats, the prosperity and good name of the nation 
are of more consequence than the interests of parties; that were an 
appeal to be made to Washington the “squabble would become 
national and not local,” which is a thing not desired ; that although 
there appears even to be plausible reason for thinking that the 
election was held in violation of the State constitution, still the 
Republicans nominated their candidates, consented to hold an elec- 
tion, and neglected to urge the nullity of the election until they had 
been beaten at the polls; that, anyhow, the Democrats are clearly a 
majority of the citizens, and that the Republicans for that reason alone 
had better submit, as ‘‘ no party can long exist that in any case de- 
fies the people.” In short: You had better not saddle us with anew 
Louisiana and a new Kellogg, for the party cannot stand it; it is 
commonly reported that we are to get a beating in Connecticut this 
spring, and it is said that the nomination of Williams would alone be 
enough to secure it for us were the election to take place now ; and 
there must be an end of many things that once would do well enough. 
The State Supreme Court, however—itself a highly Republican in- 
stitution—has declared the late election unconstitutional, and Attor- 
ney-General Williams is reported as having given assurances of 
Federal support. 

The entire history of the Virginius case appears from the Presi- 
dent’s Message on this subject to be this: On the 26th of September, 
in70, the Virginius was registered at New York as the property of 
a citizen of the United States, he having first made oath, as required 
by law, that he was the “‘ true and only ” owner; that no “ subject 
or citizen of any foreign prince or state ” wag “ directly or indirectly” 
interested therein, She cleared for Curacoa, and, on or about the 4th 
of October, sailed for that port. “It is not disputed that she 
made the voyage according to her clearance, nor that from that day 
t» this she has not returned within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States.” She preserved her American papers, however, and 
made a practice of claiming and obtaining recognition of her Ameri- 
ean nationality by the authorities in foreign ports. Under these 
circumstances she was, ‘as against all powers except the United 
States,” an American vessel, and entitled as such to protection. 
She left the port of Kingston in October last, flying the American 
flag. Besides these grounds for the restoration of the vessel, and 
the surrender of the survivors of the massacre at Santiago, and the 
demand for a salute to the flag, was the Treaty of 1795 with Spain, 
and the fact that some of the captives were American citizens. 
The Spanish Government, however, representing that the Virginius’s 
American register had been obtained by fraud, the President agreed 
that on proof of that the salute should be omitted, provided that 
Spain would declare that no insult had been intended; and he also 
agreed that, in case of proof of fraud, proceedings should be insti- 
tuted in our courts for the punishment of the offence against the 
United States; Spain agreeing, on her part, to proceed “ against 
those who had offended the sovereignty of the United States, or who 
had violated their treaty rights.” On the 16th of last month, she 
was delivered to the United States at Bahia Honda, “ in an unsea- 
worthy condition.” ‘In the passage to New York she encountered 
one of the most tempestuous of our winter storms. At the risk of 
their lives, the officers and crew placed in charge of her attempted 
to keep her afloat,” but “ their efforts were unavailing, and she sank 
off Cape Fear.” The surrendered prisoners reached the port of 
New York on the Isth in safety, and the Attorney-General having 
decided that the Virginius had no right to fly the American flag, 





the salute was dispensed with. Spain made a disclaimer of any 
‘‘ intent of indignity.” 


The official correspondence submitted with the message shows 
that the demands of the United States made through General 
Sickles were peremptory, and that, at first, the Spanish Government 
made difficulties, which Sickles regarded as a refusal of satisfactory 
reparation, having been directed by Mr. Fish, “in case of refusal of 
satisfactory reparation within twelve days,” to leave Madrid. Mr. 
Fish, however, was shown a telegram by the Spanish Minister at 
Washington asking for time, and expressing an intention to make 
reparation, and came to a different conclusion. Spain, meantime, 
had asked the good offices of England, which Lord Granville had 
refused, unless on the basis of ample reparation to the United 
States; and Sickles’s position in Madrid had become uncomfortable 
on account of the threats of the mob, though the Legation was pro. 
tected by the Government. Owing to the double negotiations going 
on, through Sickles on the one hand and Admiral Polo on the other, 
some confusion was occasioned, Mr. Fish acting during a part of 
the time on the supposition that Sickles had actually left Madrid. 
From the pacific character of the instructions which were sent to 
Admiral Polo, it may be inferred that Sickles’s despatches as to the 
defiant attitude of Spain are not reliable, and were designed 
rather to fire the heart of the Administration, and make a peaceful 
solution of the difficulty impossible. On the 6th of December, 
General Sickles, referring to ‘‘ semi-official” news of the disappro- 
bation of his behavior by the Government, offered his resignation, 
if it was wanted; and on Mr. Fish replying that there was no disap- 
probation, and his resignation would not be accepted, he requested 
a publication of both despatches, that his reputation might be 
“vindicated.” This Mr. Fish declined doing, and he then 
resigned unconditionally, and his resignation was accepted. There 
is no allusion, however, in the message to the fact that the fraudu- 
lent character of the Virginius has been a matter, we may alfnost 
say, of common notoriety for two years. 








We have seen no evidence whatever either that the Virginius 
was scuttled, or that she was negligently allowed to founder when 
she might have been saved, or that her ‘‘ crown-plates ” were burnt 
out intentionally by those who had her in charge on her voyage 
from Bahia Honda. Nevertheless, it would not be too much to say 
that a majority of the readers of the newspapers in the United 
States believe that there has been some sort of foul play. This is 
believed, too, for very curious reasons. In two or three cases, re- 
cently, in which the Government of the United States has been in- 
volved in difficulties with foreign powers, in which ships were con- 
cerned, there have been suspicious and convenient events, which 
have made people willing to believe that in similar cases there 
would be other events of an equally suspicious and convenient na- 
ture. One vessel which we were obliged to return to Brazil went 
down most opportunely ; and the newspapers immediately said that 
she had been scuttled. The other day, while negotiations were 
going on with Spain, when a coal-barge went down just in front 
of the Spanish ram Arapiles, it was also broadly hinted that there 
were officials of the Government in this port who could explain the 
accident if they chose. Now, the same sort of suspicion attaches 
to the loss of the Virgintus. 





The Bar Association, of this city, held a meeting on Tuesday 
evening to consider the nomination of Williams for Chief-Justic 
and the Bankruptcy Law. The meeting resolved that “the selec 
tion of a fit person to administer the office second in dignity and 
importance to no other under our Government is a subject 0! 
momentous concern to the people of this country, and of especial 
and serious consequence to the legal profession”; that it is the 
“ deliberate conviction” of the Association that “the nomination by 
the Executive of George H. Williams to be the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States disappoints the just expecti- 
tions of the legal profession, and does not deserve the approval ©! 
the people, for the reason that the candidate proposed is wanting '" 
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those qualifications of intellect, experience, and reputation which are 
indispensable to uphold the dignity of the highest - national 
court, and to maintain general respect for the law in the 
person of the officer who presides over its administration”; 
that the Association would be “negligent of its duty ” and “ insen- 
sible to the jealous regard for professional character which animates 
every honorable lawyer,” if it were to hesitate “ deliberately to 
record and respectfully present its earnest protest against the nomi- 
nation, and its earnest remonstrance against its confirmation by the 
Senate.” A resolution was also adopted directing copies to be 
forwarded to the President and each member of the Senate. The 
Senators are now said to be nearly unanimous for the rejection of 
the nomination, and the President is reported as keeping the name 
of Mr. Williams before it merely to save his feelings. As to the 
Bankruptcy Law, the Bar Association declared itself in favor of 
amendment, but opposed to repeal. 





The present condition of the Alabama award business is this. 
There are three bills pending in Congress, neither of which has been 
even considered in committee, although the private claims on the 
fund amount to $18,000,000. Senator Edmunds’s bill creates a spe- 
cial commission of five judges, and bars all claims of insurance com- 
panies, unless they can prove that, during the Rebellion, the 
sum of their losses on war-risks exceeded the sum of their pre- 
miums; in which case an allowance may be made for the excess. 
Mr. Poland’s bill puts the business into the hands of a Circuit 
Court, to be selected by the President, to which the United 
States is to be admitted as one of the general claimants. In case 
of the disallowance of any claim exceeding $5,000, the claimant may 
appeal to the Supreme Court. General Butler’s bill is much more 
thoroughgoing than the others, for it decides the law of the case 
first, and then leaves it to the courts to hear the evidence and apply 
the principles. General Butler allows any one to go into any Circuit 

‘ourt and make his claim, and under his bill the underwriters stand 

in the same position as under Mr. Edmunds’s, while any one who paid 
extra war premiums, on account of Alabama risks during the war, 
may recover them. Butler's bill only admits the United States as 
claimant for actual losses. There is still, however, a fourth plan, 
which is much simpler than any of these, and which consists in the 
United States keeping the money, and not distributing it at all. This 
plan is represented to be growing in favor at Washington. We have 
been astonished to find within the past week that the 7ribumne is in 
favor of it. We should be glad to see in its columns a more lucid 
explanation than has yet appeared in what this differs from what is 
called in private life embezzlement. 





For some time past there has been going on an active rejoinder 
to some articles in the Zimes, the writer of which held up to repre- 
hension several citizens of credit and reputation who, it was charged, 
had been in the habi: of getting their assessments vacated. This 
means that when their property was assessed for the expenses of 
streét openings, gradings, sewer construction, and the like, they 
customarily appeared before the proper authorities, in person or by 
attorney, and procured that the burden of the tax should be 
removed from their shoulders and put on those of the general 
taxpayer. One gentleman writes in the Zimes of Sunday last 
an account of his experience, which few property-owners in New 
York will read without melancholy interest or emotions of a 
harsher nature. The spirit in which he approaches the subject will 
be perceived in this statement of his: ‘“‘ My intention has been and 
will continue to be to resist all assessments on my property when- 
ever it can be done”; and he avows his indifference as to whether 
his purpose is accomplished by means of a legal informality or not: 
“If they don’t rob me strictly according to law,” he says, “I cer- 
tainly will not pay the assessments.” ‘The general body of “ tax- 
payers,” he continues, place in power ‘a set of scoundrels called asses- 
sors,” whose occupation it is “ to get bills through the Common Coun- 
cil to open streets, make sidewalks,” and so on, “in places where 
they are not needed for ten years to come.” The bills once through 
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es 
along comes the contractor, and after him an inspector, whom the 
contractor “sees,” and who certifies that the contractor's sewer, 
say, “which ought to last fifty years if properly done,” and which 
falls to pieces in eighteen months, is a good sewer and worth all that 
the property-owners are to pay for it. Seores of such and similar 
tales have been told since the controversy began—not one of them 
to be doubted, nor one of them but has a hundred more behind it 
and upholders of the party theory of running municipal machinery 
may find food for thought in our letter-writer’s final question : Now, 
if the “people” choose “to employ these robbers against my pro- 
perty, am I to stand and surrender and say nothing?” 





On Friday last the Spanish Cortes met, and Castelar read his 
message to the deputies. He said that the Government had main- 
tained order everywhere except in the North and at Cartagena, 
there being communication, “beyond doubt,” between the two 
insurrections ; appealed to everybody, in the pressure of the war, to 
cease party contentions; declared that nothing but a vigorous 
prosecution of the war was possible ; that Spain needed temporarily 
a “suspension of certain social functions,” a standing army, an army 
consolidation, the revival of the military penal code, and a revival 
of discipline ; stated that the Government has distributed military 
commands among generals of all parties, in order to give the army 
a national character. He praised the troops ; put the war expenses 
during the recess at 400,000,000 reals (about $20,000,000) ; recom- 
mended gratuitous public instruction, and the abolition of slavery in 
the Spanish colonies, and promised to submit the Virginius case docu- 
ments, which he said wouid reflect credit on the Government ; and, 
in conclusion, congratulated the Cortes on the greatly improved 
condition of affairs, predicted that the European powers would soon 
recognize the Republic, and said that “ popular risings,” barri- 
cades, and pronunciamientos have been “ annihilated by universal 
suffrage.” The Cortes then proceeded to business, and the Govern- 
ment was defeated on a test-vote by a majority of 20. On this 
General Pavia, at the head of several thousand troops, immediately 
drove the members of the Cortes off, and, calling together prominent 
men of all parties, formed a government of his own with Salmeron 
at its head. Castelar was offered a seat in the new Cabinet, but 
refused it. 


The “ situation” in Japan has just been reviewed in a remark- 
able discourse by a leading statesman, lately envoy to Europe and 
the United States, Kido Takayoshi. The revolution of 1868 is justi- 
fied on the ground of the inherent weakness of the feudal system 
existing up to that time, as well as a consequence of Japan’s rela- 
tions with foreign countries. ‘No change was made which had 
not become unavoidable.” But Kido reminds his countrymen and 
their rulers that “no nation ever attained to a perfect state of civi- 
lization in a single morning”; that the present condition of the 
people is one of degradation, from which the issue must be gradual ; 
that it is idle to talk at present of their fitness for parliamentary 
government, though they have the foundation of an imperial con- 
stitution ; that “many of them mimic idly the arts of civilization ; 
instead of discharging their responsibilities to the state, they are 
much given to ill-judged pretensions to enlightenment”; that, while 
“the old rustic coarseness is becoming abolished by degrees, they 
find it hard all at once to become enlightened in their hearts.” 
They are, to be sure, much harassed by capricious changes in the 
law. ‘“ What was thought right yesterday is condemned to-day, 
and before one measure comes into operation it is followed by 
another.” Moreover, it appears to be the aim of “one or two 
clever men, seeking their own personal aggrandizement alone ” and 
the reputation of successful statesmen, to “cause a leading depart- 
ment to monopolize all powers of government, and attempt to 
imitate the example of civilized countries in every detail of the 
administration, without due consideration,” thus involving the pro- 
gress of the country in difficulties, and making its position “as 
precarious as a pile of eggs.” Takayoshi says that, if these men 
succeed, he and the rest of those who carried through the revolu- 
tion of Is6¢ will “feel deeply the responsibilities” of that epoch. 
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THE LATEST REVOLUTION IN SPAIN, 


WASHINGTON despatch to the Boston Advertiser, giving 
A ‘enator Sumner’s opinion ‘fon the overthrow of the Castelar 
dictatorship in Spain,” makes that gentleman express ‘ great sur- 
prise” at what has occurred, and makes him hazard the conjecture 
that the use of the troops to dissolve the Cortes in Castelar’s 
interest was due to information received by the dictator that his 
defeat in the Cortes was brought about by a combination among 
Carlists and Intransigentes and other bad men, which, therefore, 
had to be repressed by military force in order to save “the 
Republic.” It would hardly be fair to hold Mr. Sumner respon- 
sible for the odd speeches ascribed to him in Washington despatches, 
and we refer to this not as an expression of his views, but as a very 
good illustration of the sort of talk which passes with a good many 
people for “opinion” about foreign politics, and in which the par- 
ticular form of the viee of falschood which consists in a steady 
refusal to "see things as they are, and is so prevalent among 
Sentimentalists, and which is in our day the greatest obstacle to all 
real reform, finds expression. 

The overthrow of Castelar on the meeting of the Cortes has sur- 
prised nobody who has any real knowledge of Spanish politics, or 
who looks at politics at all with the eyes of areasoning man. Every 
intelligent observer has expected it. The history of Spain and the 
present condition of parties at Madrid made it bighly probable. 
Better than all, Castelar himself predicted it when he took office, 
and he backed his prediction by announcing solemnly that he could 
make no use of his dictatorship unless the legislature adjourned. 
This was tantamount to an admission that when the legislature met 
again there would be trouble, unless, indeed, the interval were 
marked by some great stroke of skill or of luck, which would make 
Castelar seem a necessary man, and fix him firmly in his place. 

Now, no such stroke has been achieved. The things which the 
dictator has accomplished have been useful, but not brilliant nor 
decisive, and have not been calculated to impress the popular ima- 
gination. He has succeeded in arresting the decomposition of the 
army and the revolt of the municipalities, and has in some degree 
restored military discipline. But he has, at the very best, only 
stayed the progress of the Carlist invasion. He has not only not 
inflicted any decided check on it, but has within the last two months 
suffered it to gain some decided advantages, and to place, according 
to the last advices, Moriones, the Republican general, in a very 
critical position. He has not reduced Cartagena; the operations 
against the place have been, until the last fortnight, conducted with 
great feebleness, and the attempts to recover the revolted ships of 
the iron-clad navy have been marked by incidents which are in the 
last degree mortifying to Spanish pride.. The two ships which have 
been restored to the Government have been obtained through the 
generosity of the British, and the British got them through the 
abject cowardice of the insurgents, who, though traitors, are still 
Spaniards, and who would doubtless have secretly atoned in Span- 
ish eyes for the guilt of their mutiny by at least defending their 
booty with something like manly vigor against contemptuous 
foreigners. ‘To crown all, the disgrace of the mutiny has been 
aggravated by the spectacle of a fight between the two Spanish 
tleets in the presence of the principal naval men of other European 
countries, in which the combatants displayed nearly equal timidity 
and imbecility. We say nothing of the effect on the Spanish mind 
of the late Cuban imbroglio, because we as yet know little about it. 
It is fair to presume, however, that it has rankled deeply, and has 
contributed to Castelar’s overthrow. He may have shown the 
(‘ortes clearly that the course he pursued was the only course open 
to him, and yet have done nothing to soothe the popular irritation. 
Inability te accept the inevitable with fortitude and dignity is one of 
the signs of political degeneracy as well as of an imperfect political 
development. 

Now this is not the state of things which any people, however 
reasonable, expects from a dietator. The Spaniards probably either 
say that if this is all that “extraordinary powers” ean accomplish, 





there is little use in bestowing them—or that anybody else is as 
competent to wield them as Castelar. So that, even if he had 
nothing to contend against in the way of intrigue at Madrid, his 
positio# would still be precarious. But then he had a good deal to 
contend against in that direction. He-was accepted as president, jt 
must be remembered, because all other combinations had been ex- 
hausted, and society was rapidly dissolving, and the Carlists advane- 
ing on Madrid. When he took charge of the government he was 
the only prominent man left who had not tried it and failed, and 
any confidence people had in him was due to their estimate of his 
character, and not to their estimate of his ability. The readiness of 
the Cortes to arm him with dictatorial authority and adjourn, was in 
reality the readiness of wearied gamblers, who have lost all their 
money, to go home and go to bed. The interval has been marked 
by the return of the old Conservatives and Radicals to Madrid, the 
restoration of interest in politics among the wire-pullers whom tho 
events of last summer momentarily disgusted, and by the concoction 
of fresh schemes for the foundation of a government of the majority, 
which the Republic has never been, or been admitted to be. The 
declarations of adhesion or acquiescence in the existing state of things 
made a month ago, as we pointed out at the time, indicated simply 
a renewal of political activity, of which we see the first-fruits in the 
adverse vote in the Cortes. 

That this vote should have been received by a coup d'état on the 
part of the Executive will not excite surprise or indignation among 
candid and intelligent men. There was nothing in the Castelar 
régime to make it unexpected or unbecoming. He told the members 
of the Cortes plainly, when he took charge of the Government, that 
they were obstacles to the restoration of order, and that they must 
adjourn. It suited them at that time to comply with his requesi. 
Now that they have reassembled, and show a disposition to give 
trouble, it is natural and logieal that they should be dispersed at 
the point of the bayonet. The explanation imputed by the Adver- 
tiser’s correspondent to Mr. Sumner, that the legislature had to he 
dispersed “ in order to save the Republic,” will excite a good deal 
of mirth here, but it is now an old joke in radical circles in Europe, 
where so many queer things have been done ‘“ to save the republic.” 
When troops are employed in Eure@pe to overturn the constituted 
authorities, it is always in order to “save” something of price- 
less value. When Louis Napoleon dispersed the National Assembly 
in 1851, the cunning rascal got the better of the Republicans, even 
in their favorite field of rhetorie, by announcing that he did it ‘to 
save society,” and the phrase took so well that he assumed tlic 
“saving of society ” as a profession. It would be more complimen- 
tary to General Pavia’s intelligence to suppose that he was playing 
a similar part than to pretend that he was “ saving the Republic,” 
for unfortunately, even if the Republic existed, salvation of this kind 
would be the same tbing as damnation. Probably nobody but a 
Sentimentalist would, with a calm face, excuse the dispersal of a law- 
ful legislature by an armed force, on the ground that this was the 
best mode of laying the foundations of constitutional government, 
and that the general-in-chief had discovered that the majority was 
composed of bad men. 

We would not by any means, however, have our Sentimentalist 
friends be discouraged by anything that has happened. Spain is 
the same to-day that she was a year ago. No “ Spanish Republic” 
has been overthrown, because none existed. Real republies are not 
overthrown, and cannot ve, because they have not only the opinion 
of the country, but its brute force, on their side. ‘The bad men” 
who are constantly “ plotting against the republic,” and will not let 
it be, in France and Spain and other countries, are to be found, 2s 
we have frequently had the honor to point out, in all countries, just 
as robbers and murderers are to be found. ‘The reason why they 
do not overturn all governments is the same as the reason why 
robbers and murderers do not destroy all security for life and pro- 
perty—namely, that the good men are so strong and so united that 
they will not let them. Ascribing the non-success of republics to 
their activity and malignity is like aseribing a man’s death to want 
of vitality. Therefore, so far from weeping over what is eccurrins 
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in Spain and France, and vituperating and cursing, we advise all 
those who take an interest in human progress and welfare, whether 
Sentimentalists or not, to be of good cheer over it, and to be thank- 
ful that lessons so valuable in the art of polities should be offered 
to the world in our day on so great a scale, and with so much dis- 
If they taught, as Sentimentalists would fain have us 
believe, that nations could be made great and free by speeches and 
articles and poetry, by tears and smiles, and vazue aspirations and 
forms of government, we should have good reason to fear the worst 
for civilization and the growth of human character. But teaching 
us, as they do, that the world must still be saved and advanced—as it 
has all along been saved and advanced—by knowledge, temperance, 
patience, by fortitude, fidelity, discipline, couraze, and industry, it 
assures us that the foundations of society still rest on things whieh 
existed befure forms of government were invented, and will outlive 
all the forms of government we now know of. 


tinetness. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND TREASURY SEIZURES. 
MUHAT the opinion of those who desire to take an impartial view 
of public affairs varies very much as their point of view 
changes, has always been accepted as a truism ; but, like many other 
truisms, there are times when, from its startling applicability, it 
has the force of novelty. In the United States, at the present mo- 
ment, were we tu look at the movements of the political class alone ; 
the acts and resolutions they pass; the nominations they make; 
their diplomacy. their finance, their administration of justice— 
everything would seem to be going from bad to worse. There were 
hardly ever such appointments in the history of diplomacy as those 
of the past few years; there was never such a nominee for Chief- 
Justice as Williams ; the Salary-Grab and the Crédit-Mobilier trans- 
actious are unequalled in the history of our legislation ; there never 
was such a Secretary of the Treasury as Mr. Richardson; nor was 
there ever a time in which the country louked so despairingly from 
Congress to the Executive, and from the Executive back to Con- 
gress, in the bewildered expectation that one of the two must at 
least prove less incompetent than the other. On the other hand, if 
we look away from Congress and the Executive, forget what is going 
on in Washington, in Albany, and in the New York Custum-house, 
and consider the condition of popular sentiment throughout the 
country, there has never been a time in the last ten years when 
there have seemed to be more abundant indications of a general 
awakening of the popular intelligence as to the actual condition of 
polities, the dangers of our condition, and the remedies which are 
within our reach. The people of Pennsylvania and half-a-dozen 
other States have adopted constitutions destroying at one blow a 
great part of the powers of the legislature—the popular body, par ex- 
cellence ; and in all the States which have thus changed their organic 
law, the change has generally been in the direction of abridging the 
popular power, which has been abused, cutting down popular extrava- 
gance, and of increasing the authority as well as the responsibility 
of non-popular bodies like the judiciary and the executive. When 
we look at the matter in detail, we sec the same thing. It is the 
popular criticism of such an appointment as that of Williams which 
creates what opposition there is in the Senate. It was a popular de- 
mand which forced Congress into the Crédit-Mobilier investigation. 
It was a popular outery which led Congress to see the necessity of at 
least pretending to repeal the Salary Act. And, on the whole, we 
may say that we have reached a point at which, while the actual 
government is in the hands of a bad class, apparently growing worse 
as time goes on, it is carried on under such constant protest, agita- 
tion, and outcries of indignation from all the intelligent, patriotie, 
and substantial people in the country, that if we look at the govern- 
ment itself we may almost yender how it goes on at all; while, if 
we look at the vast numbef of people who are in open revolt against 
it, we may wonder why considering that in theory the source of all 
power is in the people themselves, these latter remain in the atti- 
tude of mere criticg and do not obtain some share in the direction 
of affairs. 
Nothing of recent occurrence has brought out this contrast in a 
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more striking manner than the Jordan & Marsh ease in Boston. 
The facts are well known already. The tirm of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co. is an old and established firm of importers who have for years 
been doing business in Boston. One of their clerks has a brother 
who has been in the employ of the United States, whether for this 
purpose only, or for more general purposes, does not appear; but at 
any rate, between the two brothers information comes to the United 


| States Special Treasury Agent that frauds have been committed 


on the revenue. The proceedings closely resemble those which 
were taken by the Government in this city a year ago in the 
Phelps-Dodge case. Under the same law, the books of the firm 
are taken immediate possession of, and carried off for examination. 
On a charge of fraud of the vaguest possible kind, made by persons 
having a direct pecuniary interest in the result, and on information 
secured by fraudulent violation of confidence, the business of a large 
firm is thrown into confusion, its credit impaired, and its 
private and valuable possessions—the history of its commercial life 
for a number of years--are carried off, without the possibility 
of remonstrance, by a Government which has had already 
every opportunity to find out whether fraud has been committed 
while the importations were going on, and the goods imported 
were in its hands, under the surveillance of its own 
and liable to forfeiture for even technical violations of 
There is no doubt that proceedings ef this kind are a disgrace to 
any civilized government. ,The law under which the seizure is 
made is itself confused and unintelligible, the seizure of the books 
without a specified charge is in violation of every principle of justice, 
and the motive which really leads to the whole thing is not a desire 
on the part of the Government to recover its dues so much as it is 
a determination on the part of some of the servants of the Govern- 
ment to secure a share of the plunder. 

The most curious part of the matter is, however, that these 
criticisms of the acts of the Government are just the criti- 
cisms which we find made from end of the country to 
the other, by Republican as well as by Democratic newspapers. 
Looking back only a year at the case of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
we notice a distinct growth and _ solidification of public senti- 
ment on the subject of Custom-house seizures, while in the same 
year the practice ef the Government, as we may see from the simi- 
larity of the proceedings in the two cases, has not changed for the 
better at all. At the time the Phelps-Dodge case, publie 
opinion seemed to be pretty evenly divided on the point whether 
the main question at issue was the behavior of the Government or 
the vague general accusations of fraud, immorality, and meanness 
against the firm. There was a strong disposition on the part 
of a great number of people to discover good and valid reasons for 
deciding that the firm had been guilty, and when the fact came 
out that, in transactions involving many millions of dollars, the 
total amount of the alleged frauds was a few hundreds, there were 
a good many people who were inclined to argue that the extreme 
diminutiveness of the amount was a conclusive proof of their guilt, 
on the ground that a mean and dishonest “ brood of importers” 
would most likely swindle the Government out of very small 
amounts, while a whole-souled and generous tirm would be inelined 
to defraud on a grand seale, the argument being from an assumed 
meanness and dishonesty to an unproved fraud. 

Now, however, the matter is very different. We notice no dispo- 
sition in any quarter to find Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. guilty. 
On the contrary, it-is almost impossible to take up a newspaper, 
from one end of the country to the other, which does not express 
sympathy and respect for the firm in their difficulties, and profouid 
detestation of the measures taken by the Treasury. Massachosctts 
is a Republican State, yet the Massachusetts press is of one mind 
on the subject. A petition is immediately prepared to be sent to 
Washington, praying that the whole system of fines, forfeitures, and 
mwietics be abolished, and the seizure of books and invoices be 
abandoned, as they are ‘* productive of great and irreparable mis- 
chief to the business intcrests of the country, without protecting the 
rights of the Government.” The National Revenue Reform A 3soci- 
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ation begins to stir in the matter. The Beston Board of Trade is 
represented as interesting itself. There are no able articles 
written now to show the extreme antecedent probability that 
the frauds have been committed. Everywhere and on all sides 
publie criticism is directed toward the real point of the case, and all 
similar cases—the wickedness and absurdity of the system under 
which the seizures are made. ; 

We do not wish to exaggerate the importance of this change in 
public opinion. No doubt some part of it is due to the fact that in 
Massachusetts, within the past year, the interference of the Wash- 
ington and Custom-house politicians in a domestic election, and the 
identification of Butler’s interests with those of the Administration, 
have done a great deal to render the people unusually sensitive, 
and the excitement over the Jordan & Marsh case may have been 
stimulated into unnatural activity by the action of politicians of the 
opposite camp. No doubt, too, there is a vast distance, in practical 
elfeet, between popular indignation with the existing condition of 
the laws on these subjects and a well-defined plan of reform, as 
there is a great distance between the public ridicule of Mr. Richard- 
son’s absurd scheme of silver resumption and a well-devised scheme 
for getting back to hard money. In the ridiculous fiasco of the 
farmers’ movement, we have already seen how much good popular 
indignation with actual evils may be wasted from excessive enthu- 
siasm and from want of intelligence. Nevertheless, a desire for reform 
is the first thing; and when we see Mr. Butler, one of whose political 
strongholds is the Boston Custom-house, introducing a bill into 
Congress for Custom-house reform, by the abolition of the very 
system which gives him and his friends their power, we cannot but 
feel there are good grounds for believing that the growth of publie 
opinion on this kind of question is steady and sure. 


THE NECESSITY OF PATENT-LAW REFORM. 


COMMITTEE appointed by the International Patent Congress, recently 
41 held at Vienna, has issued a call inviting all persons interested in 
the subject of patent protection to meet in convention at the city of Wash- 
ington on the 15th of the present month. From the terms of the eall, it 
may be inferred that the leading subjects for consideration will be closely 
related to the difficulties to which American inventors are subjected in 
their attempts to procure patents in foreign countries, and to the neces- 
sity of collecting and diffusing information in regard to our system of 
patents. The convention, however, will probably find that they have 
entered a much larger field than this, and that the patent system of the 
United States is by no means perfect, and, indeed, is one of those matters 
needing reform. 

Considering the magnitude of what may be termed our patent-right inter- 
ests and their vital importance to our manufacturing interests, it is indeed 
remarkable that the field of investigation and improvement has been so 
little worked. We have seen it stated that the best enquiries indicate 
that nine-tenths of the manufactories of the United States depend upon 
American inventions. Whether this be so or not, it cannot be doubted 
that the dependence of the one upon the other is yery great. If the asser- 
tion be true, it shows how our inventors have been the means, and almost 
the only means, of counteracting pernicious legislation. In other words, 
inflation avd protection have driven nearly everything out except those 
manulacturing industries which have been held up by the inventive talents 
On the ove side, we have legislative ignorance battering 


of the country. 
The result is, 


down, and on the other the inventive talent building up. 
that the pursuits which bad legislation has left us really rest upon this 
substratum of brain-work. Where 
brain-work to stand upon, and have stood simply upon the same ground 
as foreigners, they have, to a-great extent, been driven out of the market. 
Nevertheless, we are strangely deficient in statistical and useful informa- 
iion concerning patents. It is pot known what proportion of patents are 
remunerative—that is to say, pecuniarily valuable. It is not even known 
what proportion of patents have been adjudicated and deelared void by 
the courts. The litigation of patents, too, has been left in a condition 
in which it has become the most expensive and the most protracted of any 
species of litigation wherewith mankind is vexed. 

The patent system of the United States—that is to say, the system for the 
is undoubtedly far in advance of that 
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tem. Like almost everything of a governmental nature that we have worth 
having, we are not indebted for it to the modern politicians. It comes down 
to us from an earlier class of statesmen, who believed that governments were 
designed for the welfare of society, and had other ends and aims than the 
maintenance of political parties. Remembering the multifarious and novel 
questions that perplexed the convention which framed the Constitution, and 
the engrossing difficulties which grew out of the sectional jealousies of the 
time, and the magnitude of the task of combining many governments into one, 
and diffusing one through many, it must now be taken as satisfactory proof 
of sagacious and thoughtful statesmanship that those men were able to recog- 
nize the importance of this field of labor, and to do what had never been done 
before, and what has not been done elsewhere to this day—attach to this sort of 
mind-work all the character and value and rights of property. At thistime, in 
Great Britain, for instance, the patent laws are the subject of consideration, 
and the American system—that is to say, the system which the fathers de- 
vised for us—will probably be worked up to a point appreaching perfection ; 
but still at this time an invention, secured by patent, has not attached 
to it the character of property. The patent is still regarded as a grant or 
favor from the crown, and the courts still hold that it comes under the old 
term of monopoly, aud is justifiable only because it runs for a limited num- 
ber of years. Asa monopoly, it is also held that the crown may use it with- 
out remuneration. In our own country, on the other hand, we have the 
highest authority for saying, an invention thus secured is property, and the 
Supreme Court has expressly held that the Government cannot make use ot 
the invention without the license of the patentee; or, if it do so, that it 
will be liable under an implied contract for property used for public pur- 
poses. 

But what is termed and eulogized as the American system must be con- 
fined to what goes on daily in the Patent Office. The English inventor pro- 
cures a patent upon little more than his own affidavit as to the originality 
and novelty of the invention. . As a consequence, the patent is ordinarily 
vaiueless until brought to the test of judicial investigation. In this country, 
on the contrary, we have in the first instance an intelligent investigation hy 
skilled experts. Before the invention can assume the character of property, 
the executive branch of the Government. so far as it can do so, passes upon 
the three essentials—that it be novel, original, and useful. Of late years 
the investigation, in case of refusal by the Patent Office to issue a patent. 
has been allowed to be carried into the judicial branch, but the proceeding 
amounts to nothing more than the question’s being determined by another set 
of men. When the patent is finally issued, the invention is then supposed 
to be secure; but, in fact, the patent is not @ finality, and the inventor 
is always liable to have it attacked judicially, and at any time during its life 
destroyed. It is here that the other side of the American system bezins ; 
the side which has been too little considered, and which no one undertakes 
to eulogize. Considering how short a time an invention retains the charac- 
ter of property, and how much its value necessarily depends upon the legs! 
certainty of the patent, one would suppose that the system would provide, 
if nothing else, expedition in patent litigation. Some inventions involve no 
great outlay. A man can employ a carpenter to make patent beehives, and 
if the patent afterward be declared void, his loss will probably be limited to 
the number on hand, and they, if valuable, can be sold for enough to pay 
expenses. But when we come say to the chief of American inventions, th: 
reaper and the sewing machine—there nothing can be done without the invest- 
ment of capital. Factories must be built and machinery constructed before 
the patented article can be produced, and, moreover, its success will depend 
upon the excellence of its workmanship. Now capital, as we all know, is 
sensitive and timid. The capitalist may be satisfied as to the invention 
who would be frightened away by the dangers of litigation, and in a com- 
paratively few years the patent will have expired. 

The necessity, therefore, for making such litigation brief is apparent. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing, as we have said, in the way of litigation so 
slow and so costly as that of patents. Our system, indeed, has two inco! 
zruities. On the one hand, unlike the rest of the world, we have declared 
such inventions to be property ; on the other, like Great Britain, we have 


| assigned to them the same judicial machinery which is employed against 
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Thus, wherever he goes to enforce his rights—to reeover hi 
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mony, too, is taken out of court by deposition, involving the cost of cominis- 
sioners’ fees. They live everywhere, and the “patent lawyer” must be 
constantly travelling at the expense of his client. The evidence must also 
pe elucidated by drawings and models. The tribunals having jurisdiction 
are the scattered Circuit Courts of the United States, while the information 
on which the courts act is concentrated, so far as it can be, in the Pateuvt 
Office at Washington. It is therefore not surprising that the capitalist 
shrinks from aiding the inventor, and that the inventor often dies poor, and 
that many a useful invention has really been Jost to society because men of 
ordinary prudence would not join in the struggle to maintain the validity of 
a patent. 

It must also be apparent that courts constituted like our circuit courts 
are not adapted to deal with patent litigation. It is not that the principlés 
of patent law are abstruse, but that their application requires a peculiar 
mind and education and training. The judge must become to a certain extent 
a mechanical expert. In some cases, circuit judges have certainly done 
so, and have shown a talent which, before it was thus called into activity, 
they may not have suspected they possessed. But the ordinary judge 
dislikes this part of his duty, and is outspoken in saying that it should be 
transferred to a special tribunal better fitted to perform it. We may also 
note that when these patent cases go up to the Supreme Court, they have 
virtually to be tried over again, and by a tribunal whose numbers, dignity, 
and constantly accumulating labors render it peculiarly unsuited to the task 
of analyzing the details and unravelling the intricacies of a patent case. In- 
deed, it is thought that patent cases are the chief drag and hindrance upon 
the efforts of the Supreme Court to reduce its calendar, and that if it were 
not for them it would not now be two years behind its work. 

It cannot therefore be dcubted that a convention of American inventors 
has something to do besides informing European peoples of the merits of the 
“ American system.” The necessities of the case point toward a tribunal 
working beside the Patent Office, with exclusive jurisdiction over cases which 
bring in question the validity of a patent. Such a tribunal sitting constantly 
would speedily acquire a mastery of the subject, and in time would reduce 
the intricacies of this branch of the law to comparative certainty, if not to 
simplicity. Its decisions, like those of other courts, should be subject to 
review in the Supreme Court, but they could go up on certified questions of 
law or upon a statement of ultimate facts. It is not to be supposed that 
Congress will voluntarily devote as much time to this important matter, 
which directly or indirectly affects every manufacturer and agriculturist, 
as the House of Representatives has already wasted in discussing the moral 
standing of its own members ; but the inventors of the country, sustained by 
its great manufacturing interests, may prove one of those powers which Con- 
gress does not venture to defy, and may insist on some legislative reform, 
which must be beneficial, not only to themselves, but to all of our indus- 
trial interests. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PROSPER MERIMEE. 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1873. 

ie of the happiest signs of the reorganization and reconstitution of 

France is the increasing interest which is felt in literary matters. A 
year ago scarcely anybody had time to read the ‘ Antechrist’ of Renan; now 
the great, I might say the only, topic of conversation is the “Unknown 
Lady ” to whom are addressed the letters of Mérimée, which have just been 
published. “ Do you know her?” is a question which everybody addresses 
to everybody else. I have addressed it myself to Michel Lévy, the publisher, 
and he confessed that he did not. A copy of the letters was brought to him 
by a gentleman, who said that he could not give him the letters themselves. 
Lévy showed the copies to Taine, and, after reading half a dozen of them, 
Taine exclaimed: “ You may be easy; these letters are Mérimée’s, and 
nobody else’s.” Taine then proceeded to write a preface for the two volumes 
of correspondence, and to give a sort of portrait of Mérimée. It was almost 
as difficult a task for him as if he had had to compose a life of Cicero or of 
Montaigne, as he had actually never seen Mérimée. It will appear singular 
to you that two such men as Mérimée and Taine never met each other, but 
such is the truth. Mérimée, among other defects or qualities, call it as you 
like, had a particular dislike of the genus ‘“‘ homme de lettres” ; he was afraid 
of being looked upon as a mere littérateur. He was a gentleman, and lived 
in the world; he disliked men, or wished to have the reputation of preferring 
the company of the fair sex. I saw him at various times in the salon of a 
lady who was perhaps one of his oldest and best friends. I remember hear- 
ing him once describe Spain and Spanish life to a very handsome English 
girl; he particularly praised the indolence and idleness of Spanish women. 
“Do they ever read?” said the fair lady. “Never.” “Do they work at 
tapestry?” “Never.” “* What do they do, then?” Mérimée, looking at 
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her with that curious and cold expression which he always preserved, 
replied: “I will tell you: they think of the persons of my sex.” His pre- 
tension was to be always thinking of the pergons of the opposite sex. He 
had, however, a few personal friends, whom he had known almost from 
infancy—Ampére was one of them—and I must say that his few friends were 
extremely fond of him, and all described him as concealing very warm feel. 
ings under a systematic coldness. It is not to be wondered at if he disdained 
to form the acquaintance of Taine. He never made any new friends; and 
Taine used too many adjectives for him. 

Mcrimée belonged to the generation of the Romanticists, but he was never 
a Romanticist himself. His short novels, which will probably live longer than 
many of the works of the Romantic school, are almost dry. The effect is 
hardly produced by words; it is produced by acts, by the admirable play of 
human energy. Mérimée was cynical and sceptical ; he admired Stendhal 
at a time when nobody thought much of the author of the ‘Chartreuse de 
Parme.’ One of my friends once asked him, How could you like a man like 
Henri Beyle [‘ Stendhal” was a pseudonym], so coarse, so ill bred? 
“Well,” said Mcrimée, “he had many defects, but he was the only man 
with whom I could safely abuse the bon Dieu (the good God).”  Mérimece 
was an unbeliever of the Voltairian schocl, and there was, in his eyes, too 
much sentimentality, too much belief of a certain sort in such men as ‘Taine 
or as Renan. ‘The ‘ Vie de Jésus’ seemed to him to be nothing better than 
a weak and somewhat dull novel. He was a great scholar, a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and he liked precision in everything. He pre 
ferred a good granimar to a brilliant essay. He was very proud of his teehni- 
cal knowledge in many things, in architecture especially. He was named 
an inspector of the historical monuments of France, and rendered great ser 
vices in that character. You must know that under Louis Philippe it was 
resolved that the finest old monuments of the country, ehurehes, abbeys, old 
houses, ete., should be considered as state property, repaired and kept in 
preservation at the expense of the state. This measure saved many admir 
able relics of the past, which would have been lost in the hands of ignorant 
and poor municipalities. Mérimée took a very important part in the classifi- 
cation, description, and preservation of these monuments. He showed the 
same love of exactness, of precision, in his historical works; it is very 
doubtful if any of them will survive. I cannot imagine anything more dull, 
fur instance, than ‘The False Demetrii.’ There is no flame, no passion, 
no life in any of his historical works. It is clear that Mérimée did not feel at 
liberty to add anything to the mere relation of facts. 

His genius shines only in works of pure imagination. Ile was a very 
acute observer of men, and, having no prejudice of any sort, he always 
found, under the costume of every age, under the manners of all countries. 
the natural man: that is why his novels and his dramas will always be read 
able. ‘Colombe ” will always be true, as well as the “ Prise de la Redoute,”’ 
or “ Les Deux Heéritages,” or “ La Venus d'Isle.” He always describes 
plain sentiments and emotions, such as we all can experience ; and he 
chooses in the development of every passion—in its curve, as it were—the 
point where the drama becomes the most acute and terrible. 
then becomes poiguant, and his simplicity almost awful. 

In the letters addressed to his inconnue, Mérimée shows also the natural 
man. He appears at first in the correspondence as a lover, aud therefore, it 
may almost be said, as a deceiver; but even as a lover he does not much try 
to deceive. He says harsh things to the idol; sometimes even ridicules her 
a little ; he scolds; at times he is amiable, and at other times impertinent. 
The flirtation after a while dwindles into mere friendship, and then Mérimée 
confides all his secret feelings to his friend. I am convinced that, in order 
to keep the public iv ignorance of the real name of the correspondent, many 
changes have been made in the letters, but only as to dates, places, and ma- 
terial incidents. For instance, when you read in the book “ Now that you 
are in your Provence,” it may perhaps be read in the original letter “ Now 
that you are in your Bretagne.” After all, it would have been easy to track 
the correspondent if such changes had not been made. Let us, therefore, 
not be too sure that the idol had black eyes—they may have been blue; that 
she was of English extraction—she may have been French; and it would 
hardly have been proper for Mérimée to speak to an Englishwoman of her 
compatriots in the way he does. But sueb changes, which were only intended 
to envelop the person of the correspondent with a deeper veil of mystery, do 
not affect the value of the book as an exponent of Mérimée’s ideas, fancies, 
tastes; we find in it a mirror of his soul, though the frame has been 
changed. 

It is very difficult to analyze a correspondence ; the true pleasure is in 
reading it, and to feel that you become by degrees a confidant and a sort of 
a friend of the author. The first letters are written in 1242; the lady has a 
dragon, she lives in a chateau, she can receive letters, but she cannot writs 
any herself. Mérimée cannot be very intimate with her; she evide.t!y fecls 


His dryness 
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‘“T begin to understand your ways,” writes he, 
‘and am ne longer astonished at anything.” He refuses, however, to give a 
and quotes a diplomat who said to him, “ Don’t 

ibuse yourself too much: your friends will do that for you.” He tells her 
that a few d ws before, at midnight, he was with some friends on the tower 
ot Notre Dame, taking ices ; “the bore was that some of us, in face of the 
moon and of an owl, thought themselves obliged to take the poetical tone 
and to say commonplaces.” Then he describes on another evening a ball given 
by some young friends to all the’dancers of the opera—“ There is only one 
vice that separates them from the other women; it is their poverty.” His 
correspondent scolded him on this occasion, so he defends himself in another 
letter: ‘The aristocracy has placed insurmountable barriers between the 
various classes of society, in order that nobody might see how much what 
is going on on one.side of the barrier resembles what is taking place on the 
other.” He pleadsgyuilty, however ; he can bear bad company with the 
other sex, with the men he cannot. ‘It is too repulsive—that is to say, 
for in Spain I always have had mule-drivers and toreros for 

I have often eaten from the same wooden plate with men whom 
an Englishman would not*look at, for fear of losing his self-respect.” 
ile no predilection the but he is sure that men 
are the same everywhere and that there are good manners outside of the 
‘ But this,” he adds, “is Arabie to you, and I don’t 


sity about him. 


ome eurk 


picture of his vices, 


with us; 


friends. 
lor 


Has 


canaille, 


Faubourg St.\Germain. 
know why I say it.” 

You see at once that he is for himself with the unknown lady the for- 
bidden fruit, the friend who will tell the truth, and not speak or write like 
Is this love? Hardly so: it is more like the amusement 

‘I often ask mysell,” says he, “what I am to you and 
what you are tome. To the first question, I can make no answer; to the 
second, I answer to myself that I love you as I would a niece of fourteen 
Further on he says, “I study you with much 
curiosity.” He 
banters her on the subject, and goes so far as to say, “If I were less modest, I 
should come to the conclusion that, if you have promised your love to some- 


every body else. 


of a man of wit. 


” 


I would educate. 
After awhile she announces to him that she is engaged. 


whom 


body, you will give it to me, to whom you have not promised it.” This tone of 


pleasautry does not accompany a real passion. He writes, a little later, that 
he hopes to find in her a woman “with whom he will not be in love and 
whom he can trust.” He already complains of his health, and, though he 
looked very strong, it is clear from his correspondence that he was au 
Though he is not really in love, he is jealous. He writes 
“The Turks,” he says, “who buy 


invalid all his life. 
to her about her approaching marriage. 
&@ woman as they would a fat sheep, are better than we, who have put on 
this odious commerce a varnish of hypocrisy, and, alas! a very transparent 
I often have asked myself what I would say to a wife on the day 
and I have found nothin 


one, 
of the wedding, ¢ possible but a compliment on 
her nightcap.” 

Who could be the lady who kept 
marriage ? Ie praises her “splendid black eyes ” (the words are in English 
in the text), and adds immediately, ‘‘ I am almost insensible to beauty. You 
say very agreeably that you are afraid of me. You know that I am very 
ugly and very capricious, very distrait, and often wicked when I suffer. 
And so they goon. He 
sometimes praises and sometimes abuses the idol; he is glad to have found 
He calls her till the day of her marriage “ Mariquita de 
mia vida” ; She marries, she becomes 
rich; he makes her his compliments on it; he sees her again in 1847, and 
writes to her that he has found her as beautiful as ever, but still “ a child, 
lle sends her directions for all her journeys, he 


up such a correspondence before her 


You will never be in love with me; be tranquil.” 


a feminine friend. 


she answers, ‘“‘ Amigo de mia alma.” 


and besides a hypocrite.” 
becomes a sort of literary and artistic director, chooses her books, sends her 
little presents, tells her what she must see and admire wherever she goes. 
He thinks aloud, as the French say, when he writes to her: ‘‘ Write to me. 
I am horribly sad and discouraged. I mast tell you 
{ correct the proof-sheets of my works. I find myself very immoral 
“Have you become devout alter the prevailing fashion ? 


I like to be spoiled. 
that 
and very stupid.” 
You must be 
‘You cannot imagine with what disgust I look upon our present society. 
It seer 


” 


for the same reason that you have a blue cashmere. 


devout 


ns as if,all possible combinations had been made in it for augmenting 


the tedium which is necessary for the order of the world.” He tries to per- 
suade her to learn Greck, so as not to be obliged to read Homer in a transla- 
tion. “ Everything is remarkable in Homer. I remember that he calls the 
sea purple, and I could never understand why. Last year, I was in a boat 
in the Gulf of Lepanto, going to Delphos. The sun was setting. As soon 
as it disappearc |, the sea took for ten minutes a dark-violet color. You 
must have for that the air, the sea, and the sun of Greece.” There you 
have Mérimée’s manner—a picture in a few lines, with hardly an adjective. 
She takes some few lessons in Greek, and she tries to hecome a scholar 
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under his direction. ‘ You will,” he says, “become a Madame Dacier.” 
He recommends Homer above all, theu the Tragediaus, Herodotus; he sends 
her flowers which he plucked at Thermopyle. 


Notes. 


AS interesting an announcement as has been made for some time in our 
41 literature is that of a forthcoming work by Ex-Secretary Welles on 
‘Seward and Lincoln,’ of which the public has already had a taste in his 
Galaxy articles. Sheldon & Co. are to be the publishers. Henry Holt & 
Co., haying disposed of the entire illustrated edition of Taine’s ‘ Pyrenees,’ 
will now issue the text by itself in a library edition resembling the same au- 
thor’s ‘ Notes on England.’ ‘The Young People’s History of Maine,’ by 
George J. Varney, is announced by Dresser, McLellan & Co., Portland. —— 
The Academy, it appears, is not to lose its name in the transformation which 
it undergoes with the beginning of the present year. It will simply be 
issued weekly instead of fortnightly, and the writing in all its departments 
will be popularized without losing sight of the aim of this periodical ‘to 
keep the reader up to the mark of what is best in the world ; to gibbet mer- 
cilessly what is bad; and to criticise with sympathetic fairness what falls be- 
tween these two extremes.” A New Shakespeare Society, founded by Mr. 
I’. J. Furnivall, begins its sessions in March, Shakesperian criticism and re- 
search will be combined with publications of a series of texts illustrative of 
Shakespeare’s poems, plays, and age, and the history of the English drama. 
The subscription to the Society is a guinea a year. Mr. Furnivall has lately 
been making some remarkable discoveries of official records relating to Chau- 
cer avd his family.——The Riverside Bulletin, a little folio sheet published 
by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, and serving them as a circular to their custom- 
ers, announces that hereafter it will be incorporated with Every Saturday. 
This latter periodical, it will be recollected, has recently become the property 
of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. They say that this new special department 
of Lvery Saturday shall be “ more distinctly tham ever a Record of Publica- 
tions and a Spectator in literary matters.” They promise also to occupy more 
space than has hitherto been at the disposal of the editor of the Bulietin—a 
piece of news which will be complacently received by the readers of that un- 
obtrusive and pleasant monthly visitor.——We have received from B. Wes- 
termann & Co. Part X. of Spruner’s historical ‘ Hand-Atlas,’ containing three 
maps of “ Deutschland’s Gaue ”—the provinces of Lothringen, Friesland, 
ete.—and one of Germany, according to its ecclesiastital divisions, from the 
middle of the eleventh century to the Refurmation. Two Nebenkarten exhi- 
bit the same divisions for the periods A.D. 752 and A.D. 1000 respectively.—— 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the course of six lectures on astro- 
nomy to be delivered by that eminent scientist, Mr. Richard A. Proctor, before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, on January 8, 15, 17, 19, 20, and 22. 











—The seventh edition of Dr. Francis Wharton's ‘Treatise on Criminal Law’ 
is announced. The third volume of this edition is entirely new ; and, indeed, 
throughout the work, ‘‘ each topic has been rearranged and substantially re- 
written ” ; while, “ to allow room for six hundred pages of additional matter 
incorporated in the text, as well as for the reason that the great increase of 
the penal statutes of our several States makes any attempt at their accurate 
codification incompatible with the limits of such a work as the present, the 
statutes given in former editions have been dropped, except so far as is 
necessary for the elucidation of the text.” One other feature of this editien, 
and not the least interesting, is the free use of the authority of the Roman 
and Canon jurists. To give a particular example: Dr. Wharton shows that 
recent investigations have made it evident that the chief maxims and defini- 
tions of the English criminal law were taken from the ancients. Of these 
borrowed Maxims he cites a score, and of similarly borrowed Definitions as 
many. Among the maxims are such well-known landmarks as Volenii non 


Jit injuria ; cogitationis penam nemo patitur ; actus non facit reum nisi mens 


sitrea; nulla pena sine lege ; non bis in idem, or, as Coke has it, nemo debet 
bis puniri pro uno delicto. 
—The following names should be added to the necrological list published 
in our last issue. In this country, the Protestant Episcopal Church lost 
3ishop McIlvaine; the Methodist Episcopal, the aged Bishop Earley ; the 
Roman Catholic, Vicar-General Starrs of this archdiocese ; the Presbyterian, 
Dr. Gardiner Spring. Abroad, there died the Rev. Antonio Carrasco, who is 
to be recollected as the founder of the first Protestant church in Madrid, 
and the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, who, a generation ago, startled all Eng- 
land by leaving the Established Church and casting in his lot with the Bap- 
tists. Among the deceased men of letters are to be set down Wolfgang 
Menzel, the German historian, critic, poet, and essayist; Amadée Thierry, 
the French historian; Mr. Edward A. Pollard, the Southern journalist ; 
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Emile Gaboriau, a clever French novelist of the third or fourth class; 
Philaréte Chasles; and Mrs. Clive, the eccentric author of a 
that was once the wonder of a day— Paul Ferroll’; Thornton 
the son of Leigh Hunt, and the subject of some pretty verses by Charles 
Lamb; Sheridan Le Fanu, who wrote some readable novels. As connected 
with literature, we may mention here the name of the somewhat notorious 
John Cainden Hotten and that of Galignani, the founder of the celebrated 
Anglo-Gallic journal. He bore the reputation not only ofan honorable but of 
avery benevolent man, and was once publicly thanked by the British Govern- 
ment for his constant services to distressed British subjects in Paris. He 
died on the last day of the year. At home, the Bench lost Chancellor Zabris- 
kie, who worthily maintained the traditions of the New Jersey bench and 
bar, and Mr. William Meredith, a legal veteran in the Pennsylvania courts, 
and, at the time of his death, the President of the Constitutional Convention 
—a body which, under his guidance, did something to redeem the reputation 
of American legislative assemblies, never before so low as in this same year 
1873. Abroad, law has to regret the loss of the venerable Stephen Lushing- 
ton, of the English High Court of Admiralty—a judge whose praise is in ull 
the courts, but whose name was of late made familiar to the lay world by bis 
being published as the depositary of the secrets of the Byrous. The Honor- 
able James Johnston, the Chief-Justice of Nova Scotia, also died in 1873. 
Among deceased soldiers of the year should be mentione1 General Edward 
Johnson, 2 Confederate officer. Other eminent or prominent personages who 
have passed away are Guerazzi, the eminent Italian novelist, poet, and pa- 
triot ; Donati, the astronomer; Professor Adam Sedgwick, the geologist ; 
Governor John White Geary, a prominent Pennsylvania politician, formerly 
a General in the Union army; Lewis Tappan, a New York merchant 
long retired from business, who distinguished himself at a time when 
such men were rare in New mercantile circles by his unbending 
opposition to slavery ; Camille Hyacinthe Odillon Barrot, the French Consti- 
tutional Liberal who, so long ago as 1830, was a leader in French polities, 
and who reached the age of eighty-two; Frédéric-Auguste Demetz, 
the humane French jurist, founder of the penitentiary colony 
Mettray ; N. Sanders, a rather disreputable agent of 
federacy ; Mr. Thomas Baring, of the celebrated banking-house ; 
halter, the court painter; Corti, the Italian sculptor; Joseph Fagnani, a 
portrait-painter, known to the fashionable world Eastern American 
cities; Oregon Wilson; and the two players, James Wallack, and Laura 
Keene. As illustrative of the quantity of “natural man” still extant, we 
may mention the name of John Carmel Heenan. A dozen years ago, two of 
the most enlightened nations in Christendom were watching with uncon- 
cealed anxiety for news from Farnsborough. That Heenan should beat 
Sayers, or that Sayers should beat Heenan, was for a while the chief concern 
of half the people in the United States and England. It is true that 
that day out, pugilism has never held up its head on either 
Atlantic. 

—Among the numerous centennial Tea parties held on Dee. 16 was 
one at Norwich, Conn. For this festival there was reprinted in fac-simile the 
issue of the Norwich Packet of Dec. 16, 1773—the day on which the tea was 
thrown overboard in Boston harbor. A writer in the Norwich Bulletin, 
reviewing the contents of this sheet, calls attention among other things to the 
following advertisement, as having a present interest: 

“ Norwica, Dee. 13, 1773. 

“ All those officers and soldiers who belonged to General Lyman’s regi- 
ment of provincials, and were at the taking of Havannah, and have not 
received their last dividend of prize money for said place, are hereby notified 
to meet at the house of Major John Durgie, innholder in Norwich, on 
Thursday the 23d instant; in order to make an enquiry why said dividend 
has not been paid, and consult on other matters, that will then be proposed.” 
Havana was, in fact, taken by Admiral Keppel in 1762, with the aid of 2,300 
provincial troops, of whom, says the writer in the Bulletin, 1,000 were from 
Connecticut, and nearly two-thirds of these from the eastern part of this 
State. The Connecticut troops were commanded by Lieut.-Colonel, after- 
wards General Putnam—the hero of the wolf's den and of Bunker Hill—and 
only about one-fifth of their number are reported as having returned, 
great were the numbers who perished by shipwreck, battle, and disease.’ 
Morro Castle was stormed July 30. The booty amounted to more than ten 
million of dollars, but of that which went to the soldiers the provincials 
always complained that they received less than their share. The writer in 
question, Mr. George Pratt, is desirous of obtaining any manuscript letters 
or memoranda relating to this Cuban expedition, whose history has never 
been fully written. ‘‘ New London and Windham Counties had more than 
five hundred men in it.’ 

—A correspondent who has been re-reading his Longtellow, writes to us 
to say that it is not alone in ‘ Aftermath ’ that the poet makes slips among the 
flora ; he often does it, and he began the practice long ago. 
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editions of 
” plant : 


in the early 
“ delicate 


‘Evangeline’ he speaks of the compass-plant as a 


“ 


. Dolicate plant, that lifts its head from the meadow. 
See how its leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet, 


This seems to give rise to a good deat of feeling on our correspondent’s 
part, who asserts that the delicate plant in question grows to be six feet hi 
has large unsightly leaves, and puts out a blossom of about the bigness of a 
small sunflower. He thinks that what he himself should cail it ‘The 
coarse, rough plant that lifts its head,” ete. He is obliged to admit that in 
later editions Mr. Longfellow has changed “ delicate” to * singular,” a modi- 
fication of which he but he evidently has a poor opinion of the 
poet’s botanical attainments. Why, he wants to know, in the ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,’ is the dahlia allowed to figure in a story taken from Boecae- 
cio, when, as a matter of fact, the dahlia was unknown to Europeans for 
more than two centuries after Boceaccio’s death ? 
way in which Tennyson, for example, about natural objects ; 
“‘ with Pre-Raphaelite fidelity, observes a plant or a lands 
finished picture so complete in detail that you may study the woods with his 
books in hand.” <A Lincolnshire rector, last 
holds the same opinion and expresses the same admiration of the Teuny- 


gh, 


approves ; 


This, he says, is net the 
writes he, 
‘ape, aud draws his 


writing in the Muemilian’s, 


sonian practice in this regard, and makes an agreeable essay. He begins by 
describing the village of Somersby, Mr. Tennyson’s native place, with its 


pastoral landscape and the deep-channelled brook which is so often heard of 
in Tennyson’s poetry : 
sy ‘ The brook that leves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed s and, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves 
Drawing into bis narrow earthen urn, 

In every elbow and turn. 
The filtered tribute of the rough woodland.”’ 
find in * The Mil 


It is the same brook, says the rector, that we ler’s Daugh 


io: 
** T loved from off the bridge to hear 
The rushing sound the water made, 
And see the fixh that everywhere 
In the bask current glanced and played.”’ 

And doubtless it is from the same brook, sandy-bottomed, with warm shal 
lows, that the poet took his simile for the panic-stricken followers of the 
false Limours when Geraint makes a dash at them: 

> Like a shoal 
Of a: urting fish that on a fummer morn 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand ; 
Bat if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle ofa fin.” 
This brook, which has various names in the various villages through which 
it takes its course, flows easterly through Somersby, “ a rivulet 
and enters the sea at a spot ealled Gibraltar Point, where it for 
Haven. It is here that begins the long line of sand 
narrow ridge wards off the German Ocean from the enc 
marsh : 


then a river,” 
ns Wainfleet 


whieh with 


Ol 


dunes its 


rmous Lineolnshire 


“ The plain was grasey, wi'd, and 
Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which had built up everywhere 

An under roof of doleful geay.” 


bare, 


Of these saud dunes Tennyson has made great use, and our author calls 
attention to the fact that in doing so the poet on one occasion described that 
phenomenon as to which Sir Henry Holland in his * Recollections’ expressed 
surprise that no poet or prose writer had seized upon 
namely, of the sun and moon both of them full and visible at the horiz 
at the same time. These are Tennyson's words (in the * Le 


it—the phenomenon, 
ov line 
tos Eaters’): 


‘The charmed suneet lingered low adown 


In the red west. ; 
They sat them down upon the ye ‘low sand 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore.” 


But this is hardly an adequate treatment of Sir ~~ Holland’s subject. 
It was on the ocean that he first saw the sight, and, as he himself says, 
“discarding from mental vision” the vessel on which he happened to be, he 
stood alone in the majestic presence of the two worlds of light. This 
tacle is Miltonic, and worthy of 


“ 


Sp *Co- 


Latona’s twin-born progeny, 
Who after held the san and moon in fee, 


and is not like Mr. Tennyson's color-work at all. Of course the “ watery 
plain” counts for nothing in Sir Henry Holland’s picture ; this world is for 
the moment abrogated and invisible, and the two luminaries are all. But 
with Tennyson’s Lotos-eaters as with the poet on the Lincolnshire coast 
tunis Earth is present. Our author shows by well-selected passages 
that Mr. Tennyson has been a close student of his native scenery in all its 
aspects, and, as we say, the essay is agreeable reading. Our botanical cor- 
respondent will, oat r, excuse us for saying that one minute of Longfellow’s 
‘Rain in Summer” takes us further out-of-doors than all Tennyson’s higbly 


many 
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finished and, we admit, most admirably picturesque landseapes and sea- 
‘apes and skyscapes. In fact, these are all just a shade too picturesque. 


for a while our recent panic made everybody feel poor, and the rising 


generation of New Yorkers for once in their lives he ard something of econo- 
iny and saw something of the pursuit of rational cheapness. - Indeed, in 
some quarters, there may have been an excess in this direction. Thus, one 
of our contemporaries, a New York daily journal, was for the moment so 


hocked at the notion of extravagance of any kind that it publicly expostu- 
for mortgaging 
property for the purpose of raising four hundred thousand dollars. 
further, and in the handsomest manner hinted to the stock- 
company whose officers were lending the money, that they 


lated with another of our contemporaries, also of this city, 
some ot it 
It ey 


holders of 


en went 
the 


might as well keep an eye on the proceedings of their president and direc- 
tors. The same journal had some counsel for heads of families who had been 
in the habit of giving dinners, which was excellently well meant and 


abstractly just, but which, in the prevalent depreciated state of collaterals, 
probably caused a general gnashing of teeth. It must convey very little 
balin to the soul of a gentleman who has just discovered that his means 
to tell him that during the coming win- 


have taken on the form of “ assets,” 


ter he can be as happy in giving dinners of nine courses with three kinds of 


as ever he was with one of his own old fifteen-course dinners with eleven 
However, there is no doubt as to the soundness of this 
That it will be much heeded, and that we shall really wit- 
to the manners of our fathers, is not so certain. It is with 
that one reads sach a record as William Cob- 
bett entered in bis “ Journal” in 1818, or as one may find in a letter written 
by a Massachusetts lady in 1826, and published iv her biography. It appears 
that this lady, then resident in Stockbridge, in Western Massachusetts, 
had been commissioned by a friend to secure board and lodgings for two per- 
ms—a lady maid. She writes back to say that the landlady’s 
charge for the two will be no less than five dollars a week, but that as such 
Land lodgings is extravagantly high, she has asked whether 


wine 
kinds of wine. 
kind of 
a return 
envy, rather than with hope, 


advice. 


ness 


and her 


a& price for board ¢ 
the lady cannot also have the use of a horse, and that the landlady has 
agreed that she shall, but is afraid that she cannot have it every day. It 
is no wonder, after all, that it is backward we look when we seek the Satur- 
nia reqna and the golden age. Cobbett’s entry in his diary dees to be sure 
contain evidence of his astonishment at the moderation of his publican ; but, 
on the other hand, he names in the same breath no less than four righteous 
persons keeping taverns within less than a hundred miles of each other: 


‘7 am at the stage tavern, Trenton, New Jersey, where I have just dined 
upon cold ham, cold veal, butter and cheese, and a peach-pie ; nice, clean 
room, well furnished, waiter clean and attentive, plenty of miik; and charged 
I thought that Mrs. Joselin, of Princeton, Mrs. Bees- 


a quearler of a dollar. 
, at Lancaster, and Mrs. McAllister were 


ler, at Harrisburg, Mr. Slaymaker 
low eno ugh in all conscience ; but really this charge of Mrs. Anderson beats 
all. IT really had not the face to pay a quarter r of a dollar, but gave the 


waiter half a dollar aud told him to keep the change.” 


—A correspoudent has called our attention to Vol. I[. (new series) of the 
‘Transactious of the Department of Agriculture of the State of Illinais,’ 
edited for the year 1372 by the Secretary, Mr. A. M. Garland, and duly sub- 
mitted to the Governor. Among the contents of this volume, which make it 
valuable for reference on the subject of the 
of the Farmers’ Convention held at Bloomington a year ago, and an appendix 
‘ bearing upon the 
“to prevent 


farmers’ movement, is a report 


giving the text of the general laws in force July 1, 1873, 
ate rests of Agriculture ’—for example, the act of May 2, 1373, 
extortion and unjust discrimination in the rates charged for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freights on railroads in this State,” ete., repeal- 
ing tliat April 7, 1871. The volume also contains a number of prize 
essays on agricultural topics, and the Secretary returns his thanks “ to the 
of several able papers, herewith subinitted, furnished upon subjects 
outside of the lists for which premiums were offered.” One of these “ able 
papers” is doubtless that printed on page 137, by J. B. Turner, of Jackson- 
ville. It is entitled “‘ Railroad Corporations; or, The Natural versus the Ar- 
tificial Man—Our Little Heathen Chinee.” Before proceeding to quote from 
it, we cannot do better than to describe it in the language of our correspon- 
dent hi 


‘Tt is not necessary to say that the temper and spirit of this article are 


etc., 


of 


author 


imself 


not in aecordanee with, but offensive to, the intelligence of the State, while 
it is a good illustration of the species of terrorism under which we live while 
the Graager element is rampant; nor toadd that there is probably not a jour- 
val in the State which would dare either to review this article in a spirit of 
honest, intelligent criticism, or characterize, as it deserves, the gross outrage 
of publishing and distributing at the expense of the State such a farrago of 
idiocy and malice. It is worthy of notice, as one of the signs of the times, 
that such a public document is suffered to be published without rebuke ; and 
Lam confident that your just criticism would do great good, and might en- 
th i protest at home against the recurrence of such humiliation.” 
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ation. 





—We do not see that we can add anything to this appreciation of Mr. J. 
B. Turner’s ravings, which we now introduce to speak for themselves. Here 
is the opening of his “able” article, and the key-note of the whole : 


“T have often thought, and sometimes said, that I can see no way that 
the farmers of the West can get rid of the evils that now oppress them, and, 
in spite of themselves, erush thein to the earth, until we can somehow con- 


| trive to get up several thousand first-class funerals of old judges, legislators, 


lawyers, editors, etc., with a sprinkling of divines sent along with them to 


; act as chaplains.” 





| when they are all self-evidently absurd ? 


| time has not yet come ; 


Mr. Turner constantly recurs to this mode of ridding the world of everybody 
but farmers, of all ” and of the nuisance called law, and 
of bringing mankind back to a state of vature: 


‘bodies corporate, 


“ Allow by law, and by protection, railroads and manufacturers to make 
enormous profits, and the whole capital and labor of the country will rush 
off from the farms and towards the railroads and manufactories. Wages on 
farms and interest on money will go above their natural le vel, and their 


costly products in transit will be fieeced of all possible profit by the various 


wiles and extortions of this artificial man, wholly uncontrollable by any just 
law that God or man ever made yet. Shall we make one for him? No. the 
we are not yet ready ; we must have those funerals 
Jirst ; we are not near the bottom of the difficulty yet. If we ever get there, 
we shall find that our lawyers and law-makers are themselves artificial men, 
and, of course, in close sympathy with all of their class, especially with all 
who can proffer the biggest fees and the most pay.” 

The more Mr. Turner contemplates the legal profession, the le3s is he able to 
restrain himself before them : 

“Now, say anything to any old granny of a judge, or Jegislator. or lawyer 
about this whole matter, and he will at once roll up his eyes and look wiser 
than forty full-feathe red owls, and very patronizingly tap you on the shoulder 
and tell you that ‘you are getting into waters quite too deep for you; that 
you do not know the law.’ Now, just tell the darned fool, as politely as you 
cay, that you do know the law, and that is exactly what troubles you and 
what you are complaining about.” 


And again: 


“ How long, in America, shall we continue to bow down to this old dead 
idol, to the utter destruction of all real rights and justice, because some fool 
of a judge fancies that he understands the | precedents of the courts, especially 
[ am by no means either advocat- 
ing or suggesting mob-law in any of its forms; I am only proving again our 
great need of more first-class funerals.” 


With one more example of Granger folly, we must take leave of Mr. Turner 
for the present : 


“Who is so stupid as not to know that English common law was first 
made from top to bottom to wring poor men’s noses, and put money into 
rich men’s pockets? . . . And yet it is out of this same absurd and 
wholly unintelligible jumble of English law that all our American doctrines 
of common law and of court precedents have sprung; resting on the emi- 
nently profound assumption that dead men’s and dead ages’ opinions are 
invaluable, but the living men’s of a living age are good for nothing. The 
man who will hold himself inexorably bound by such a preposterous assump- 
tion is already dead, aud the sooner he is buried, the better.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
I. 


MILL’S 


\ ILL has described his last work with characteristic precision. It is ‘the 
+ record of an education which was unusual and remarkable.” It is 
further the history of the ‘successive phases” of a “mind which was 
always pressing forward, equally ready to learn or to unlearn, either from 
its own thoughts or from those of others.” Such a book has not the charms 
of a full and complete biography like the life of Scott or of Johnson. Nor 
can it possess the peculiar interest of the “confessions” in which men of 
genius have occasionally unveiled the inmost secrets of their nature to the 
world. Of this Mr. Mill was well aware. ‘“ The reader,” he writes, “whom 
these things do not interest, has only himself to blame if he reads further, 
and I do not desire any other indulgence from him than that of bearing in 
mind that for him these pages were not written.” Tie neglect of this 
warning has given rise to a mass of irrelevant and misleading criticism or 
conjecture. It is vain, for example, to ask why Mr. Mill has not told us 
much more than he has done of his relations and of his friends. It is even 
more vain to attempt to read between the lines and discover facts which it 
was not his purpose to disclose. It is most futile of all to contradict, on 
the imperfect information provided by the ‘ Autobiography,’ the direct asser- 
tions of its author, and, as we have heard done, confidently urgue that Mr. 
Mill’s childhood must have been miserable, in the face of his own direct 
statement that it was happy. It is open to a critie to argue that Mill 
attempted an impossible task when he sat down to give a history of his 
intellectual growth — from the record of all those numerous facts, fee} - 
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ings, or influences which make up a life. But no critic, whether approving 
or disapproving of the scheme on which the ‘ Autobiography’ is written, can 
criticise with any real effect unless he is willing to recognize its true nature 
as a mere history of intellectual training and development. Recognize this 
fact, and it will be seen at once that the ‘ Autobiography’ suggests and, with 
the aid of Mill’s other works, answers two enquiries: What, in the first 
place, were the most striking characteristics of the education and training 
which he is fully justified in terming ‘ unusual and remarkable”? What, 
in the second place, was the intellectual and moral development to which 
this training, combined with other infinences, led the mind of a writer who 
has influenced the present generation of Englishmen beyond avy other 
author ? 

Mill was educated by a philosepher, and was educated on a system. To 
impart to him the benefits of the highest philosophical views was the object, or 
one of the main objects, of James Mili’s energetic and laborious life. Other 


parents have occasionally labored with the same assiduity in the education of 


their children, but we doubt whether any man ever achieved as great a 
measure of success a3 was attained by the elder Mill. It is easy to point out 
blemishes in the teaching which he gave his son. Those who do not hold 
the tenets of the school to which the Mills belonged will feel that John Mill 
suffered by being imbued with erroneous moral and philosophical doctrines. 
But no fair judge can deny that James Mill’s rare force of character, bard 
sense, and power of influencing others achieved in no department a greater 
triumph than in training up his son to be the head of the school of politi- 
cians and philosophers of which the elder Mill was one of the founders. 
Any one can perceive at a glance that the scheme of training through 
which John Mill’s powers were developed was unusual and remarkable. 
But it not easy may at first sight appear, to 
answer the enquiry wherein the essential peculiarity of this education 
consists. An obvious reply is, that James Mill perceived the truth, 
and acted upon it, that it is possible, under favorable circumstances 
and under the guidance of a philosophica’ teacher, to impart in mere 
childhood an amount and kind of knowledge which most persous acquire, if 
at all, in early manhood. The reply is true as far as it goes. James Mill 
undoubtedly proved “how much more than is commonly supposed may be 


is 80 as it 


taught, aud wll taught, in those carly years which in the common modes of 


what is called instruction are little better than wasted.” And his son 
acquired an amount of information which, to those who have not reflected on 
the utterly unsystematic nature of ordinary teaching, and upon the influence 
which a man of great mental power can bring to bear on an intelligent pupil, 
may appear almost incredible. 
John Mill's acquirements. The very interesting details of his youthful learn- 
ing ought to be studicd in the pages of the ‘ Autobiography,’ and are, moreover, 
certain to attract at least a due amount ofattention. Before he eight 
he had read authors which many well-instructed men have never read when 
they are twenty. By the age of fourteen he had gone through a course of 
study far more extensive than that usually travelled over by men who take 
high honors at the English universities. Even in mere amount of knowledge, 
Mill may well state that through “ the early training bestowed on me by 
my father, I started, I may fairly say, with au advantage of a quarter of a 
century over my contemporaries,” and may justly reflect that the result of 
his father’s experiment “places in a strong light the wretched waste of so 
many precious years as are spent in acquiring the modicum of Latin and 
Greek commonly taught to schoolboys.” But there is a danger lest the suc- 
cess of this experiment should in one sense attract more notice than it de- 
serves, and obscure the really most remarkable features of James Mill's 
system. The experiment in the first place does not prove quite so much as 
the author of the ‘ Autobiography’ appears to believe, for many further experi- 
ments will be needed before we can confidently assert that most childre: 

have physical strength to support such a system of intellectual training as 
James Mill imposed upon his son. It must again remain open to enquiry 
whether the mere “start” in knowledge is worth its eost. A child who 
learns to read at five years old has a three-years’ start over his compauiou who 
begins learning his alphabet at eight. Dut at eighteen it is far from impos- 
sible that the one who started latest may have advanced furthest on the 
path of knowledge. The true point to be considered is whether at say thirty- 
five Mill’s amount of knowledge was perceptibly greater tian that of a 
student like Grote, who was educated under the ordinary English plan at the 
Charter-house, and educated himself wheu he had left schoo!. We do not for 
& moment assert that even as regarded mere knowledge Mill was not con- 
siderably in advance of his contemporaries throughout his life, but we do not 
believe that it continued a start which could be represented by anything 
like twenty-five years. Nor do we for a moment suppose that merely to 
increase his son’s information or erudition was the real object or the main 
effect of James Mill’s scheme of edncation. To understand the essential 
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features of that plan it is necessary to look deeper than the mere mass of 
knowledge aequired by the younger Mill. What James Mill really achieved 
for the benefit of his son was to teach him the full use of his understanding, 
and to bring him up under the full influence of a system of belief. 

Each of these points deserves ample consideration both onits own acconnt 
and as explaining John Mill's intellectual career. 
the ‘Autobiography’ contains the very centrai idea of James Mill's educa 
tional system : *‘ My education was not an education of cram ; my father never 
perinitted anything I learnt to degenerate into mere exercise of memory; be 
strove to make the understanding not only go along with every step of the 
teaching, but if possible precede it. Anything which could be found out by 
thinking I never was told until I had exhausted my efforts to find it out for 
myself.” An examination of the studies which James Mill prescribed shows 
clearly the paramount importance which he attached to the exercise of the 
power of thought. “ The first intellectual operation,” writes Mill, **in which 
I arrived at any efficiency was dissecting a bal argument, and finding in what 
part the fallacy lay”; and he adds, “ This was an intellectual exercise in which 
I was most perseveringly drilled by my father.” 
Mill, characteristically enough, cared little in comparison with any failure 
on his pupil’s part to think or argue correctly. The latter writes : 
ber, at some time in my thirteenth year, on my happening to use the word 
idea, he asked me what an idea was, and expressed some displeasure at my) 
ineffectual efforts to define the word. 
my using the common expression that something was true in theory, but 


The following paragraph of 


For mere ignorance James 


* Tremem 


I recollect, also, his indignation at 


required correction in practice.” 
as the author of the ‘ Autobiography ’ intimates, ‘‘ very unreasonable ” ; 
they also were very intelligible, since such failures on the pupil's part 
inspired the teacher with a fear lest all his elaborate drill should fail in 
of thinking—ihat is, 
of correctly deducing infereuees—whieh it was the main object of James 
Mill’s educational efforts to confer upon his pupil. As all the world nov 

knows, the elder Mill did not fail in his endeavors. Whatever other faults 
ean be laid to the charge of Joby Mill, no one can deny t 
he came forth from his father’s training to the day of his death, he exhibited, 
whether in writing or in speaking, the skill of a trained logical athlete. A 
good deal was due to natural gilts, yet it would be grossly unfair to deny 
that Mill’s argumentative capacity, his readiness in performing what may be 
termed the mechanical part of thinking, were due in great measure to James 
Mill’s intellectual drill. 

The elder philosopher did, much for the 
lect of his son than merely to practise bim in the use of his under 
He brought him up as a firm believer in a definite philosephical 
creed. No one who has not read some portion of James Mill’s works can fulsy 


The displeasure and indignation were, 


but 


giving his son that expertness and readiness in the art 


hat, from the time 


however, more intel- 


standing. 


realize how complete a system of psychology, 
of the ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind’ had worked out under the influence of 
Hartley and Bentham. 
decisively on James Mill’s claims, as advanced by his son, to the position of 
an original thinker. We incline, however, to believe that his debt at any 
rate to Bentham was greater than the readers of the * Autobiography’ might 
suspect. But, whatever James Mill’s originality, there can be no doubt of 
the force with which he urges the theories of whieh he was the defender. He 
is a dogmatist—and a dogmatist who argues with great power, and impresses 
you, if not by his intellect, at least by the strength of his character. The 
creed he held—and his philosophy was in the strictest sense a creed—he 
impressed with all the foree derived from unhesitating conviction upo™ his 
And to whatever extent John Mill may in later days have deviated 
from the belief of his father, he was admittedly throughout his early man- 
hood his father’s zealous disciple ; and, moreover, started in life carefully 
preserved from any beliefs or prejudices which might come into contradiction 
with his father’s views of “the truth.” With the religious views of the 
English world he had absolutely nothing in common, for his father 
had kept him from all contact with “ error” 
Calvinist ever kept his children out of the way of false doctrine. 
one of the very few examples in this country of one who has not thrown off 
religious belief. bat bas never had it. I grew up in a negative state with 
regard to it. I looked upon the modern exactly as I did upon the ancicnt 
religion—as something which in no way coneerned me. It did not seem to 
me more strange that the English people should believe what I did not, than 
that the men I read of in Herodotus should have done so.” That Mill was 
educated to believe in as definite a form of doctrine as that in which any 
religious zealot ever educated his son, cannot be disputed by any one who 
reads the ‘ Autobiography’ and studies James Mill’s works. But those who 
do not agree with James Mill's philosophy will question the intellectual gain 


morals, and politics the author 


We do not feel ourselves in a position to pronounce 


800. 


as sednlously as any Scotch 


“T was 


to his son of being educated under a definite, aud to their minds faire, philo- 
sophieal creed. 





creed we are not at present concerned 
that it possessed one strong point in the fact 
the belief that every man 
ruth to the utmost of his What, however, 


fin any system gives, at one stage of education, 


included was 


power. 
force to t »who hold it. Two difficulties meet ordinary men 
k out any of the moral or political problems with 
The one is a want of skill in going 
From this difficulty Mill was deli- 
intellectual drill of his youth. The other is the want of fixed 
felt 
than acknowledged, is sapplied by any coherent system whatever, whether 


when they attempt to thin 


which educated persons wish to deal. 


through logical processes of thought. 
by the 


ul 


vered 


principles as a basis for speculation. This want, which is more often 


it be Calvinism, Positivism, or Utilitarianism. The believer in such a system 


may ultimately suffer, intellectually no less than morally, from the bonds of 


his creed ; but these bonds are at starting more of a support than a hindrance. 
‘The mere belief in a definite system at once gives an interest to thought and 
diminishes the difficulty of thinking, siuce it frees the believer from the labor 
of examining his original premises at the very momeut when he is occupied 
with drawing inferences. It has been said that, at a certain stage of civili- 
zation, a nation gains from the possession of any law whatever, be that law 
good or bad. 
education, @ man gains intellectually from the honest belief in any philoso- 
phical er religious system. This gain James Mill conferred on his son. John 
Mill started in life supplied with Benthamism for a creed, and armed with 
every logical weapon for the defence of his faith. The creed may have been 
defective ; 
some of the noblest minds in England. 
faultless, but John Mill’s career proved that they were arms of great power. 
John Mill's early success, at any rate, was derived from his trainipg and from 
his faith. 
ledge as from the fact that he came forth the trained soldier of a cause, to do 
battle against men who, whatever their powers, had received nothing like 


The weapons may not have been 
Hie towered among his companions not so much from his know- 
his discipline. 


FREEMAN’S COMPARATIVE POLITICS.* 


r Ii influence of the methods and discoveries of natural scienee begins to 
3} 
BI 


iow itself in a very marked way in that somewhat remote field of 


sociology called political science. Mr. Darwin’s doctriue, known as “ the 
survival of the fittest,” has been used by Mr. Bagehot, in a work recently 
noticed in these columns, in a series of ingenious and suggestive speculations 
about the growth of nations, and now Mr. Freeman, whose fame as an historical 
investigator is so well established, has borrowed trom the ethnologists, phil- 
ologists, and mythologists the process of comparison throagh which they 
have been enabled to throw so much light on the early condition of mankind 
and the source of the more prominent human beliefs and customs. He has 
been particularly struck, he says, by the fruitfulness of this method in the 
hands of the philologists and mythologists, and he has made an effort, in the 
work before us, to use it in examining the origin and growth of those cus- 
political institutions,’ 


’ 


toms which we are in the habit of calling “ confining 
raver, to the three graat brancies of the Aryan race—the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Teuton. He wishes his work to be regarded as part of 
Mr. i. B. Tylor’s examination into the beginnings of culture, or, in other 
words, an attempt to follow the same line of enquiry in a particular portion 
of the field. 

Mr. Freeman commences, however, where Mr. Tylor naturally, and we 
Alter we enter on the historic 


himself, row 


were going to say inevitably, leaves off. 
period, in which alone political institutions can be studied, Mr. Tylor furnishes 
us with little beyond curious illustrations of “survivals” of early culture in 
The col- 
lections made by him and Sir Jobn Lubbock of the usages and beliefs of 
nearly all, their interest to the aid they lend in 
It is within 


trifling incidents of modern manners, or amusements, or folk-lore. 


modern savages owe all, or 
elucidating the mysterious beginnings ef our owa civilization. 
the historic period, however, and in fact through history, that Mr. Freeman 
collects all his materials. 

This circumstance, it mast be confessed, not only lessens the interest of 
nauity, but gives a look of thiuness to its results. The great attractive- 


his 


ne vi 


Mr. Tylor’s work is due, not only to the wideness of the area over 
he prosecutes his researches, but to the fact that he deals with phe- 
The 


whie! 


: which may be termed natural growths of the human mind. 
which he traces between the maaners and religion of the Esqui- 
nd the Australian, the Zalu and the Patagonian, aud which have 
thrown so startling a light on the very foundations of our own social system, 

«. Six Lectures read before the Royal Lnstitution in Jana- 
With the Unity of History, the Rede Lecture before the Uni- 
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is mainly valuable as the result of unconscious production. The savage 
constructs his morals and his spiritualism, it is true, but still they come to 
him he knows not ‘whence, and the likeness we find between them in so 
many distant regions strikes us with all the effect of a tremendous mystery. 
Nothing like this can be said either of the growth of political institutions or 
of their resemblauee. They are, like other customs, partiy the result of un- 
conscivus creation: when the Greeks created the city, and the Teutons the 
Witenagemot, the process was partly a piece of an instinctive contrivance 
growing out of their character; but it was also in‘a still greater degree the 
knowing effort of a gifted race to meet one of its own greatest and most 
pressing needs. This being the case, it is not very wonderful that the art of 
government should have passed through analogous stages in Greece and 
Rome, Germany and England; that the ideasabout kingship and kings should 
in all four countries have been strikingly alike ; and that their progress to- 
wards parliamentary government should have run along very much the 
same channels. We ought to add that, in saying this, we are rather seeking 
to save from disappointment those whose enthusiasm for this class of en- 
quiry has been roused by Mr. Tylor’s work, than to belittle the result of Mr. 
Freeman’s investigations. These are highly instructive, but they carry us 
along a comparatively well-known and well-lighted road, and through 
scenery with which we are all more or less familiar, and occupy our attention 
with mental conditions and processes which the most cultivated com- 
munities of modern times still cherish or use. 

We should be inclined, if we had our way, to treat Mr. Freeman’s re- 
searches rather a3 an adjunet to Sir Heury Maine’s treatise on ancient law 
than to Mr. Tylor’s on the growth of civilization. Sir Henry Maine traces 
our legal habits and ideas up to their souree in the tribal stage of civilization. 
Mr. Freeman does the same thing on a smaller seale, and with less clabora- 
tion, for our political habits. The comparative portion of the process is of 
mivor importance. For instance, if we ask how nations came to exist, he 
shows us how they grew out of the tribe, which was at one time, both in 
Greece, Rome, and Germany, a primary division of population. Out of 
tribes there grew cities in portions of Greece ; and in these portions the city 
became the political limit, and took possession of the Greek imagination as 
the highest form of political organization. But, wherever this happened, na- 
tional feeling never grew up, and no nation was ever formed. Athens, 
Sparta, Argos, Thebes, and so on, carried the city to the highest pitch of 
perfection, and drew forth from the citizen the highest pitch of patriotic devo- 
tion ; but they neithar became nations nor furnished materials for a nation. 
In fact, Greece was never a nation; and she was finally subdued by a com- 
munity—Macedonia—which had adopted her manners, but which, instead of 
passing into the brilliant city stage of development, had been formed by the 
gradual blending of tribes inhabiting in rustic fashion a wide extent of terri- 
tory. 

In Italy, also, the city was one of the earliest products of the growth of 
civilization. But the Italian cities never absorbed or efface.l the tribes as 
the Greek cities did. In them all, the tribal organization survived the foun 1- 
ing of the city and permeated it—a statement which is as true of the great 
conquering city of Rome as of the smaller ones. But Rome, successful 
she was, never realized the city ideal as Athens did. She early threw aside 
the city trammels, and bestowed citizenship gradually on all her conquered 
subjects, until at last it included the civilized world ; but, finally, the Repub- 
lic broke down under the attempt of the city to govern the world through a 
constitution adapted only to a municipality. In short, the success of Italy 
in extending its dominion was due to the imperfection of Italian city life. 

The Teutons, on the other hand, never passed through the city stage. 
Among them the tribes inhabiting a certain area became gradually united 
in manners, sympathies, aspirations, and language, and thence resuited 
the modern nation—ap organization unknown to Greece or Rome. The 
difference between the process of development through which Germany 
passed, and that through which Greece and Rome passed, Mr. Freeman 
illustrates very aptly by a little and apparently trifling bit of philology. 
When Christianity took possession of the Roman Empire, its principal seat 
was the cities. In fact, the men of the cities all embraced it, while the 
country people remained long after faithful to the old gods. Hence the 
Roman name for unbelievers was “ pagans ”—pagani—the villagers or rus- 
tics, as distinguished from the city people. In Germany, on the other hand, 
where cities and city life in the Greco-Roman sense were unknown, Christi- 
anity took hold of the more civilized men—the farmers, who occupied settled 
districts, while the wild, roving tribes adhered to Woden and Thor. Hence, 
the Germanic name for unbelievers became “ heathen,” or men of the heath 
—the wanderers on the moor or in the forest. 

Two remnants of the tribal stage in Northern Europe which never passed 
either into the city or the nation, have survived to our own time in the 
Scoteh and Irish clans. The former were extinguished by violence in 1745. 
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but the latter, though they have lost their names and formal organization, 
may be said still to exist, as far as political feclings and habits go, in the 
great body of Irish Catholics—a to have fre- 
quently called attention in these columns as a probable explanation 
of the acknowledged difficulties of. Irish government. The 
out of the tribal into the city or national stage was arrested effectively in 
Ireland first by conquest at the hands of men in a much more advanced 
stage, and then by religious persecution. The question which, to our 
mind, underlies the Irish difficulty to-day—unless we suppose emigration 
to this country, and absorption in the American population, to 
have already solved the problem in a summary fashion—is whether 
the passage of the Irish people through the process of training which 
all the successful Western races have undergone, can be best accomplished 
under the superintendeuce or guidance of a more fully developed commu- 
nity, or through the actaal experience of the people themselves. 

Mr. Freeman ealls attention to one consequence of the city organization 
which. perhaps, has more than anything helped to break the political connec- 
tien of the modern with the Greek and Roman world—viz., the obstacle it 
presented to the growth of any system of represeutation. The size of the city 
made its government by the burghers in mass-inecting a simple matter, and 
the intense spirit of exclusive patriotism which it bred prevented apy incon- 
venient increase in their numbers. Reman rule, too, continued to be, until 
the Jast days of the Republic, the rule of a municipal corporation, jealous of 
its privileges, so that the need of representation never presented itself in any 
shape which either the Greek or Roman mind could recognize. When, how- 
ever, a3 in Germany, territory became the basis of the political organization, 
distance became an element in the political problem with which the com- 
munity had to deal, and out of it grew the contrivance which has made it 
possible for a nation in our day to be both great and free. As it became 
difficult for every man to attend the General Assembly, the plan of haying 
those who were able to go speak for those of their neighbors who could not 
go naturally presented itself, and grew into the modern parliament and con- 
It remains for us to give it the final touch of improvement, by giving 
not only the majority, but the minority, a chance of being heard in it. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of an article like this even to 
glance at the ground which Mr. Freeman bas traversed in his six lectures on 
comparative polities. Wecan only commend them heartily to the perusag 
of all students of politics and history. And not less important than the six— 
in fact, perhaps, in the actual state of opinion, somewhat more so—is the 
last, on the “‘ Unity of History,” which contains an cloquent protest against 
the too prevalent practice of cutting the career of the human race into 
periods without moral or mental connection with each other. Nothing has 
in our time done more political mischief than this practice, and the theories 
of human rights and duties which have grown out of it. It has given birth 
not only to the ineffable conceit which fills the civilized world with windy 
preachers of progress, who fancy that they are able to revolutionize the con- 
dition of mankind by some newly invented saw, or cheap trick, in total inde- 
pendence of the past struggles and experiences of the race, but has set on foot 
a thousand experiments of the most dangerous and often deadliest kind, of 
which we should never have heard if history had not been so written as to 
make it appear that all the great advances in civilization were the result of 
a sudden and unexpected Ietting-in of light on the world. He is neither an 
accurate historian nor a safe nor sound politician, however, who does not 
believe that we to-day are literally “ heirs of all the ages”’; that those who 
have gove before us have contributed to make us what we are, have fur- 
nished by far the larger portion, not only of our knowledge, but of our 
powers, habits, beliefs, opinions, prejudices, and aspirations ; that the pro- 
gress of the world in civilization is continuous progress, often delayed. but 
never broken ; and that even when conquest or tumult has apparently inter- 
rupted the stream of literary and scientific culture, it has not interrupted and 
can never interrupt the transmission of character and temperament and 
ideas—those hidden springs of conduct from which all progress and achieve- 
ment ultimately flow, which have reached us from the days when the Aryan 
camp was broken up on the table-land of Central Asia, and which, it is to be 
hoped and believed, we in our turn shall send down, purified and strengthened, 
to the countless generations of many great and noble nations. 
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MR. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING’S ‘THOREAU.’ * 
TY HE famous New England reaction, long preparing, upon which men of a 
certain age delight to dwell, and the following avatar of idealism and 
unblenching egoism in the person of Mr. Emerson, certainly were not with- 
out noteworthy results, immediate and remote, both at home in Massachu- 


** Thoreau: Tae Poet-Naturaliet. With Memorial Verses. By William Ellery 
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setts and abroad throughout the North and West. Indeed, “ the shot heard 
round the world” was not without echoes from across the se 
with precision these results in the religious, political, and literary life of the 
last thirty or forty years might well be found difficult, so pervasive and 


as. To trace 


at the same time so subtle a force is such an influence as Emerson’s—a man 
of genius coming like a prophet, and with the boldn 
But it is doubtless safe to say that 
the debt owed him by the last two generations for his idealizing impulse, 
and for his preaching of a law of liberty, isa great one. And more detinitively 
we may venture to say that more generations than two or than three will 
owe him much for some of the most genuine poetry that our language has to 
show; and for a collection of prose writing, informed with poetry, the 
fearless and serene sincerity of which, the wisdom, the sound sense, the 
humor, the wit—to use au abused word, the marvellous insight of which, 
make it a literary treasure that may well move our gratitude. Without it, a 
different thing life would have been to many a thousand of Americans. 

But it is safe to say that another definitive gift that he has been 
a principal means of our receiving school of 
as bad as often infests the literature of try. It 
that the impulse which their minds have received from Mr. Emerson's 
is not that which has moved the more masculine-minded of his hearers, 
and which has had in a freer of 
own true selves. It has been, on the contrary, an enervating influence, 
which has plunged them hopelessly into the 
once grotesque, laughable, and painful. 
with a sad surmise what sort of work gentlemen of the size of these would 
make of it when they came to practise the audacity of their master; his 
sublime ignoring of logical forms, sometimes when he is logical, and some 


ss of a prophet, to a 


generation all eager for the message. 
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slavery of an imitation at 


And it might have been anticipated 


times when, if the truth must be told, he seems neither very logical nor very 
wise; his orphic method of saying a thing and leaving the proof of it to the 
good pleasure of God, and the understanding of it to may 
have been ordained for that purpose; his racy quaintness and humor ; 
his devotion to beauty, and his unflagging optimism. 
any anticipation that could have been formed. Concord, 
and in Boston and its immediate neighborhood, there are still some half- 


such as 
They sin quite up to 
Scattered about 
dozen of these personages, aud a more depressing and melancholy thing has 
not been devised than to set a man or woman of sense to listen to them, 
offering platitudes abysmal and feeble, but orphical enough to ray out black- 
ness, Which they substitute for their master’s flashes of intuitive wisdom ; 
offering dismal grimace and affectation for his sometimes odd simplicity ; 
fatuous and barren assertion for bis fearless enunciation of things perceived ; 
and a helpless discontinuity of thought, which is to his frequent diseontinuity 
much what a pint of spilled peas is to the array of the stars in the galaxy. 
To deny that some of these writers have been men of talents would be 
mistaken ; it would even be wrong to deny that some of them have had some 
of the gifts of genius; but these, such as they were, have often been used 
with an arbitrary wilfulness ; with an impatience of honest training; with a 
self-surrender to the influences of “ the daimon "; with a reliance on their “ soul- 
perceptions,” and sometimes with a slipshod slovenliness and a contempt 
for the decent ways of the world, which, in gentlemen of no more value to 
their fellows than these have usually been, are to be stigmatized as being, to 
say the least of it, in very bad taste, and, to say the most of it, very arro- 
gant and the reverse of wise. What is worse is that it is all of very bad 
example: and that, although writers and teachers of this sort have, of late, 
much declined in importance, they are still doing something to make into 
foolish persous youths of both sexes. And it is not to be forgotten either 
that in this matter they have in a way followed their master’s advice, and 
have hitched their wagon to a planet; for the world so moves with us here 
in this country, that of all teachers and preachers of whatsoever kind there is 
least need of the teachers and preachers of careless or seif-indulgent or vague 
thinking—thinking, for example, like some that we find praised in the Liberal 
Christian of last week: “ But the chapter on ‘Survival’ brings all the 
scattered rays together into one lustrous beam. The ‘Survival’ is not, 
Tylor’s ‘Survival,’ of which elsewhere good account is made; but 
Darwin's, with a difference. ‘Survival of the fittest’? Yes, but what is 
the fittest? Truth and love, and these built into character. The book is 
nowhere else so lyrical as here. And the song persuades by its sweetness if it 
Evidently, as the writer remarks in another 
“The Doctor’s theme never tethers him within very narrow limits. 
The essays not only trench upon the former series; they trench upor each 
other. But the Doctor knows it, and does not care for it. 
Of Thoreau and his biographer, Mr. William Ellery Channing, it might 
be said that the ene was the most self-willed and conceited of the orphic 
school, while the other has shown himself the most wilful. Yet, rnde and 
trivial as is much of his writing, this gentleman, who in his last publication 
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before this one was impracticable enough, or inept cnoug2, or impertinent 
enough—the word appears to us not too harsh—to make a long and wild dis- 
quisition on the “ Cardiff statue” as a genuine relic of antiquity, must never- 
It cannot be affirmed 
lost much had everything that he ever wrote, 
For 
under control, is a main thing in 
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theless be allowed to be a poet of no doubtful strain. 
that the world would have 
felix itie 


alter all, a pinch of instructed brains, well 


sand vagaries and dull deformities together, perished entirely. 
aman. But that Me. Channing is endowed with certain much-misused gifts 
of a positive though not very high poetical value, is undeniable; and in 
comparison with the more religious and philosophical members of the same 
school, there appears in his work a certain grip and reality. And in like 
manner of Thoreau it may be said that, justly repelled as we may be by the 
inadequate sense; the intellectual arrogance ; the unsocial intolerance ; the 
defective sympathies; the partly real and partly mock misanthropy’; the un- 
easy and sometimes boastful self-assertion of this perverse mau, he yet was 
a poet, and not unskilled; a thinker who, if it is true that-he always would 
willingly be profound, often is so; and an observer of nature who, if he often 
observes ostentatiously, and often clumsily, and never as if he could forgive 
his divinity for showing her face to anybody but Thoreau, and usually 


as if he could hate a beauty not of his own discovery, does 
nevertheless contrive to pluck for us mavy a berry ‘harsh and 
crude,” and to make us feel the very breath of the austere and 


unkindly life of the New England winters and summers in woods and 
fields and swamps. <A prayer for patience is now and again necessary, 
as when one reads Mr. Channing’s admiring record of such proceedings 
of Thoreau’s as his “signing off” from being a citizen of a community that 
made laws and executed them; or when one hears of his going to jail for two 
or three days, by way of protesting against society’s right to make him pay 
his taxes; or learns that he refused to have any more literary transactions 
with an editor who, in the ordinary line of a sensible editor’s duty, would not 
allow him to suggest, in a family magazine, the equal immortality of the 
pine-tree and the soul of man. One cannot, however, read long without 
finding that one has to do with no ordinary man, but with a person of furee 
of character, and high qualities of character and mind, and one with a talent 
approaching the unique ; so that we recognize in him a true “ heir of fame,” 
whose inheritance is narrow, perhaps, and by many absurdly overrated as 
regards its worth and value, but secure. The passage that follows, for 
iustauee, may plead for forgiveness for the county-jail episode; though 
it must be confessed there is in it what looks like some strained and affect- 
edly uncouth turns—a sort of wreaking himself on expression, and being 
boldiy and consciously natural—caleulated to exasperate a kindly-disposed 
reader, and to confirm in his distaste a reader already disposed to dislike 
our author: 

“The soft, mellow, fawn-colored light of the July sunset seemed to come 
from the earth itself. My thoughts are drawn inward, even as clouds and 
trees are reflected in the smooth, still water. There is an inwardness even 
in the musquito’s hum while I am picking blueberries in the dark wood. 
The landseape is fine as behind glass, the horizon edge distinct. The distant 
vales towards the northwest mountains lie up open, and clear, and elysian 
like so many Tempes. The shadows of trees are dark and distinct; the din 
of trivialness is silenced. The woodside after sunset is cool as a pot of green 
paint, and the moon reflects from the rippled surface like a stream of dollars. 
The sbooting-stars are but fireflies of the firmamevt. Late in September, I 
see the whole of the red maple—bright scarlet against the cold, green pines. 
The clear, bright scarlet leaves of the smooth sumac in many places are 
eurled and drooping, hanging straight down, so as to make a funereal im- 
pression, reminding me of a red sash and a soldier's funeral. They impress 
ime quite as black crape similarly arranged—the bloody plants. In mid-De- 
cember the day is short; it seems to be composed of two twilights merely, 
and there is sometimes a peculiar, clear, vitreous, greenish sky in the west, 
as it were a molten gem.” 

As for the ‘‘ pot of green paint” and the “stream of dollars,” it may be 
proper to remark that Mr. Channing may be depended upon to give the 
public anything of his friend’s that he chose, without regard to its roughness, 
His own records of conversations with Thoreau—we take them to be his—are 
marvellous examples of half-a-dozen of the chief faults against literary sanity 
They are an indescribable mix- 
ture of wild nature—indeed, of what the Western man might call cavort- 
ings—and of bookish stiffness. Still, if they add to our knowledge of Chan- 
ning, they add to our knowledge of Thoreau, and so doing will be welcome 
to a certain number of select readers. 


and of all rules of reasonably good finish. 


The Land of Moab. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., Li.D., F.R.S., Hon. 
(New York: Harper and Bros. 1873.)—The expedition 
which Dr. Tristram accompanied left England just two years ago; landing at 
Jaffa Jan. 22, 1972, and setting out from Jerusalem a week later. The present 
volume is a narrative of its adventures in making the cireuit of the Dead Sea, 
pecially during its progress through Moab, or, to use the Arabic 
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names for this region, through Kerak and El Belka. The chief object of the 
exploration was geographical, and, hurried as it was, it seems to have suc- 
ceeded fairly in mapping out a country hitherto almost unknown, and iu 
determining the places of greatest promise for farther research. The identi- 
fication of Scripture localities, which, as much as anything else, appeared to 
be the author’s special task, was accoinplished with so much ease as to throw 
suspicion on the results ; and we believe it has not received the sanction of 
those best qualified to judge. The necessity, in fact, of “doing” the coun- 
try in a single season, and of examining only what was above ground, would 
have precluded the expedition from making the highest pretensions to serious 
work, even if its chronicler had not contrived to give its hasty career some- 
thing of the air of a tourist’s lark. In other respects, the book will be found 
worth reading, and perhaps as entertaining as so desolate a region permitted. 
North of the romantic stronghold of Kerak there is no place having a living 
interest, and we pass from one heap of ruins to another in monotonous suc- 
cession, with little to fix them in memory except their relation to the natural 
features of the country, and to the remains of two or three Roman roads. It 
was after the party had left Kerak about an hour behind that they reached 
an elevation whence they could overlook the city, and “ even without a glass 
could distinctly make owt Jerusalem,” some fifty miles distant. ‘We had 
now,” says Dr. Tristram, ‘ got on to the plateau or highlands of Moab, on 
the crest of what looks, from the other side, to be a range of mountains, but 
which is in reality the edge of a high table-land about 4,000 fect above the 
Dead Sea valley, and which gently rises to the eastward for about twenty- 
five miles, where a barren limestone range of no great height forms another 
water-sbed, and is the conventional frontier of Arabia.” 

At Dhiban, between the two branches of the river Arnon, 

““We went to see the spot where the famous Moabite Stone, or monolith 

of King Mesha, was found. It is quite within the old city walls, and near 
what, we presume, was the gateway, close to where the road has crossed it. 
Very near this spot it was afterwards buried, when the dispute about its pro- 
prietorship arose among the Hamideh ; andit was then, asis too well known, 
broken by one party of the rival claimants. From all we heard from Mr. 
Klein, its first discoverer, and, alas! the only European who has ever seen it 
entire, aud from what Zadam pointed out to us of its.position, it seems to me 
highly improbable that the stone has been for 2,500 years exposed to the 
light of day, still less that it could have been originally set up in the spot 
where Mr. Klein saw it lying, with the inscription uppermost.” 
Dr. Tristram’s opinion is that this historic block of basalt “ had been re- 
moved from its original position, and used up as building material by the 
Romans, or some of their predecessors, who were ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, its import”’; and that subsequently it was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, possibly (or, as our author would have it, certainly) by the earth- 
quake of January 1, 1837. “Considering the comparative freshness of the 
inscription on the Moabite Stone, it may probably have been exposed for not 
more than the last thirty-five years.” 

The number of civilizations which have met and succeeded each other in 
Moab, and mingled in a common overthrow, is as great as the most ardent 
antiquary could desire. For example, the stone age is still well represented, 
and ‘it is worthy of notice that the three classes of primeval monuments in 
Moab—the stone circles, dolmens, and cairns—exist, each in great abun- 
dance, in three different parts of the country, but never side by side; the 
cairns exclusively in the east, on the spurs of the Arabian range ; the stone 
circles south of the Callirrhoé [a tributary of the Dead Sea]; and the dol- 
mens north of that valley. (One cairn only, surrounded by a circle of dol- 
mens, is found in the northwest.) This fact would seem to indicate three 
neighboring tribes, coexistent in the prehistoric period, each with distinct 
funeral or religious customs. Of course, the modern Arabs attribute all 
these dolmens to the jinns.” 

On page 238 a pretty pastoral scene is described. The shepherds of the 
Beni Sakk’r tribe, having had a requisition made on them for the support of 
Turkish troops, at once began a gencral migration southward : 

“Very wonderful was the sight. The whole plain, far as the glass could 
reach, was covered. not dotted, with herds of camels, goats, sheep, asses, in 
line and file, spreading over the face of the land. The herds of Abraham, 
or the flocks of Jacob coming from Paran, could not have equalled these in- 
numerable hordes. On one hill-siope eighty-three camels were counted 
without turning the head. There was not a cloud on the sky; and to the 
farthest horizon the moving lines of camels stood out in white dots. We 
rode past at least seven camps as we returned, each camp containing, on an 
average, twelve families, and each family averaging twenty camels and four 
hundred sheep and goats. The women were mounted on camels or asses, 
the men ahead, and the boys bringing up the rear-guard of lambs and kids. 

Jesides those we passed, there were thousands more moving on the plain on 
all sides. At one place we saw over one hundred griffon vultures congre- 
gated over the carcass of a camel which had just dropped on its march.” 

The illustrations of this book are excellent, being mostly drawn from pho- 
tographs taken on the spot. There is a good map, too, but it is sadly mis- 
placed for convenient reference. 
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The Lives of the Chief-Justices of England. 
‘The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England.’ 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 1873.)—Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Chan- 
cellors’ is much better known than his - Lives of the Chief-Justices,’ princi- 
pally for the reason that the former work relates to men whose careers in 
general have been more public, and many of whose lives were connected 
with exciting political events. In explaining in his preface, written in 1849, 
the reason why the Justices were “not drawn at full length in a consecu- 
tive series,” Lord Campbell says: “‘ The Chancellors, though sometimes insig- 
nificant as individuals, were all necessarily mixed up with the political 
struggles and the historical events of the times in which they flourished ; but 
Chief-J ustices occasionally had been quite obscure till they were elevated to 
the bench, and then, confining themselves to the routine of their official duties, 
were known only to have decided such questions as ‘whether beasts of the 
plow taken in vetito namio may be replevied.’” As many of them, there- 
fore, as were insignificant he passed over entirely, or with very slight notice. 
It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that among the Chief-Jus- 
tices there were no distinguished men. There are hardly any better-known 
names in the history of English jurisprudence than those of Coke and Hale, 
yet they never beld, and were never offered, the great seal, while Lord Holt 
avd Lord Mansfield declined it. We may add to this that there are certain 
tendencies in modern English polities which are perhaps likely to make the 
office of Chief-Justice of more relative importance than it has been before. 
The evenly balanced condition of parties makes the tenure of power by 
cither of them quite uncertain, and as the Chancellorship is a party office, 
the attractions which it holds out to able and ambitious lawyers are possibly 
not quite what they would be were the tenure tolerably certain. The ten- 
ure of the Chiel-Justice, however, is for life, and whatever diminishes the 
glory of the Chancellor magnifies the office of the other. Certainly, at the 


In four volumes. (Bos- 


present moment, Chief-Justice Cockburn is a better-known man than 
most of the late occupauts of the woolsack. At any rate, the 
office is one of the greatest in the world, whether we take into 


account the diguity of its functions in administering justice, the enor- 
mous magnitude of the interests over which its incumbent has authority, or 
its absolute independence of all political change ; and Lord Campbell’s history 
of it is worth the study of all those who are interested in law, either in its 
restricted or its larger sense. This edition seems to be in all respects a good 
one. 
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8vo, cloth, $4. 


YS (THOMAS) NOVELS. A 


16mo 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


Florentine Nights. II, 


a, Personal i, Social. 
alter Savage Landor, Charles Buller, Harriet Lady 
Ashburton, and Suleiman Pasha. 


MILL'S (F¥OHN STUART) MISCEL- 


Uniform 


The Autobiography, r vol. 
Considerations on Representative 
Examination of 


both in: vol. 
» $t 50. 
Joka Stuart Mill: 


MOSCHELES’S(I1GNATZ) RECENT 
as described in 


by his wife. and adapted from the original German 


OUT- 


Large 12mo, $2 50. 


Philo- 


SIIP IN THE FENS, 


with illustrations, 


A. A Novel, 
16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1 25. 
SPIELHAGEN’S WHAT THE 
Swallow Sang. 16mo (Leisure-Nour Series), $1 2 
STEPHEN’S LIBERTY, EQUALTI- 
(Leisure-Hour Series). ty, Fraternity. Large r2mo, $2. 
(Leisure-llour 


STRA USS'S THE OLD FAITH AND 
. --re - he New. The slatio ised and p lv writ- 
SCINTIT. LA TION S. I, oe pr aanedak Gr on y eee a hor "Of the 


Excerpts. x16mo (Leisure- author's ‘ Prefatory Postscript.’ 12mo0, $2 
TAINE’S TOUR THROUGH THE 
(Z LORD) MO NO- Pyrenees. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Square 
With portraits of Svo, gilt, $10. 


TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY 


16m0, $1 25. 


TURGENIEFF’S (1VAN) 


OF ART: 
NOVELS. 


12m0, $2. 


-Library Edition. S8vo, Liza. 316mo (Leisure-Hour Series), #1 25. On the 
linted and laid paper, $2 25 per volume (except vol- Eve. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $: 25. Dimitri 
The ten volumes ina box, $21 75. Roudine. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Serie: ), $: 25. 


Dissertations and Dis- Tyl OR’ S PR/ WV/ITIVE 
Researches into the Development of 
Philosophy. Religion, Art, and Custom. 
rican from the Second London Edition. 


WOOING O'T. THE. A Novel. 
_. ne Hour Series), $ 25. 


ORE IGN BOOR S Reviewed in in the 
Nation, and books in all lengueger. at 
SCHOENHOF & MOELLER’S, 
Importers, 40 Winter Street, Boston, 


CULTURE. 
Mythology, 

First Ame 
2 vols. 8vo, 


Sir William 
Liberty: The 
Comte’s Posi- 


2 vols. On Li 


His Life and 16mo 


the Diaries 
eles. Sclected 
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FINANCE. 


THE WEEK IN TRADE AND 


JANUARY 5, 1873. 
further symptoms of returning case and health in financial 
The volume of transactions during the past week has been 
larger for many weeks previous, though, measured by the 
it has still only about half the magnitude of the 
Business, so far as reflected by the 
the banks, and even by the railroad exhibits, has decidedly 
n more hopeful look. As might be expected, the banks are accumulating 
deposits, sixty of the incorporated institutions holding, at the close of the 
week (Jan. 3), $205,527,500, which is a very considerable increase upon 
the previous weck, and is even a trifle more than for the corresponding 
week of the past year. e proportion of greenbacks and gold notes to 
circulation is 321 ; per cent., or far above the required limit. 
figures indicate increase le aution in the banks in making loans (only 
the soundest business getting accommodation), and, at the same time, in- 
sol confidence on the part of the public. 
the great railroad interests, 
trouble, 


ERE 
affairs. 


are 


7 I 


Clea 


lly 
ring-House figure 
corresponding week of one year ago. 


Stock Exchange, 


deposits and 


ry 


biese 
crea 

Even where there was the most 
the New Year has passed over with less than the 
defaults in interest and dividends. Notwithstanding 
the Western States in laying down arbitrary tariffs 
legislative enactment, and a sort of trades-union strike among the loco- 
motive engineers of the Western roads operated in the interests of the 
VPeunsylvania Company, the business of the great trunk lines has shown but 
little diminution; and the fact that they have united to advance the rates 
of freight fully 50 per feent. from and after January 1 may be taken as indi- 
cations that they are not suffering from lack of freights. The number of 
reguiar diyidend-paying roads which have passed their customary disburse- 
ment, or have issued scrip therefor, is very small. The failures to pay 
interest on bonded debt among the projected, incomplete, and newly com- 
pleted roads in January is also less than might have been expected. 
Only twenty-four are thus far reported; most of them for small amounts. 
Among them, the Northern Pacific; also the Chesapeake 
and Ohio (sevens); Missouri, Kansas, and Texas; Kansas Pacific; Mis- 
River; Fort Scott and Gulf; New Jersey Southern; Port Huron 
and Michigan; Detroit and Milwaukee; Cairo and St. Louis; Pittsburg, 
Washington, and Baltimore, and some others of less note. Most of the com- 
panies who are unable to meet their interest payments are proposing to fund 
two or three years’ coupons into a new bond, payable out of net earnings; 
and these terms are very generally being accepted by the bondholders, on 
the ground, we suppose, that foreclosure suits, besides wasting the pledged 
property in litigation, consume also almost as much time as the natural re- 
habilitation of the roads under the plan of extensions. But little opposition 


among 
apprehension of 
expected number of 
the 
by 


action otf some ol 


the 


of course, is 


souri 


is manifested so far. 


Railroad shares have been firm, epecially of the dividend- “paying r roads ; 
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GENTLEMAN 
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and in spite of the fearful depreciation of panic times, the conviction seems 
to be gaining ground that, as compared with real estate, wild lands, bills 
receivable, merchandise, etc., railroad stocks are comparatively stable and 
safe. The dealings at the Stock Exchange here and in Philadelphia and 
Boston show a very active demand, and at advancing figures, with but few 
exceptions. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the weck ending Saturday, Jan. 3, 1874: 





Friday. satura 


100% 100% 10! % 
19%) 79% els 





| Monday. 
98% 
76% 
44% 
30% 


Tuesday. Wed'day.|Thursday Sales. 





-¥.C @H. es 
Lake Shore.. 


D>. pfd 
Union Pac! fic.....| 30” 
Chi. & N. W. 

Do. ptd.. 
N. J. Central....../ 
Rock Island.......) 
oe St. Paul....] 

»». ( 


99 


9834 58.400 
‘6)q 116,710 


2,600 


95,600 
35,000 
3.900 
300 
15.700 
2910) 
2,.09 
87.800 
410) 
5.600 
19 )00 
25,200 


Holiday. 





at ° 
108,30) 
52,600 


Oevmnment bonds also have exhibited a a firm ntalenet, diese being more 
than the usual amount of reinvestment of the January interest. The follow- 
ing are the iatest prices on Monday : 

U.S. Currency 6’8......... y-e--114 @IMy | U. 
Ee ERE 117 @117'4 | 'U. 
IT. S. 5-20, 1862, c., May & Nov..1134%@113 | U. 8. 
TT. 8. 5-20, 1864, c., * 114 @114% | U.S. 
U. 8. 5-20, 1865, ¢., “ 115 @115% | U. 11144@11214 

The United ‘States Sub-Treasurer is paying the principal of the 5’s of 
1858 in coin, but asserts that the act does not allow him to pay the regis- 
tered bonds until Feb. 1. 

Gold, which fell, on the announcement of the peaceful surrender of the 
Virginius and the happy composition of our Spanish causes for dispute, to 
9%, has rebounded to 111], the overthrow of the Castelar Government and the 
certainty of the introduction of new measures looking to further inflation 
being among the ascribed causes. The amount of United States notes out- 
standing Monday night was $379,011,000, showing that we have not yet 
reached the end of the inflation from the * reserve.” The Western and the 
Southern members have sufficient strength in Congress to affect the gold 
market by their ceaseless efforts. 

Foreign exchange continues firm, our merchants being able to purchase 
bills for settlement of their foreign debts. 

The importations for the calendar year 1873, 
$381,063,000, as against $426,512,474 (official) for 1872 

Money is active at 6 to 7 per cent. on call loans. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ANTED. . By a lady, a position 
in a Publishing House, to revise and correct 
authors’ manuscripts, to take charge of corre- 

spondence, or to do any other similar work for which she 
is adapted. Address M, H. B., Box 3426, N. Y. P. O. 


HATCH, 


E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., near Niagara Falls. Church 
School for Boys. Cadet organizations. Regis- 

ters with full details. 


RS. WM. G. BRYAN’S Boarding- 
School for Young Ladies. The Fall Term of 
Mrs. Bryan’s School commences September 17, 

Batavia, N. Y., June 7, 1873. 


. NOTICES. 
The 


acquainted with 


1873. 





CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia Col- 
lege. For information, address Dr. C. F. Chand- 
ler, Dean of Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, 

New York. 


T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL— 


Law Department of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, a dress 

ree M. Stewart, Dean of Law Faculty, 203 North 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRESH INVOICE of Robinson & 


Cherrill Photographic Landscape and Figure 
Compositions just received ; also, Gordon’s un- 
rivalled Cabinet Views in England and Wales, Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, by — agent) C. F. McKim, 57 


addressing 
Broadway, New York City 


Best references. 
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